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MESSRS. EDITORS, 

In almost all the collections of 
“‘ Sacred Poetry,’ which I have seen, 
(and which are now so fast multi- 
plying, )certain much admired hymns 
are genetally found in them, and in 
various other compilations, of a se- 
rious and moral description. ‘This 
is one proof of their excellence, and 
strengthens the desire to ascertain 
their real author; and this is the 
motive of the present enquiry. I 
refer more particularly to those, for 
which credit is given to Addison ; 
but as this eminent wiiter does not 
need, and J believe would not desire, 
illegitimate fame to add to his ever- 
green wreath, it may be worth our 
time to pursue the inquiry, for the 
pleasure of doing justice to forgotten 
merit. 

These hymns are so well known, 
that to repeat the first line of each, 
may be sufficient. 

One is a paraphrase on the 19th 
Psalm. 

The spacious firmament on high.” 

Another is of the 23d Psalm. 

** The Lord my pasture shall prepare.” 

Another is of the 114th Psalm. 
“ When Israel freed from Pharaoh's 

hand.” 
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Another is on the — Psalm, or 
«© David’s Hymn of Gratitude.”’ 

* & When all thy mercies,O my God,’” 

Another (in some collections) is 
called ** The Traveller’s hymn.”’ 

“6 How are thy servants bless’d, O 
Lord.” 

Perhaps there are others, to which 
my information does not extend. 

(If the two‘last were meant as 
translations or paraphrases of partic- 
ular psalms, they are not mentioned 
by Thompson, nor in any of the col. 
lections which I have had opportu. 
nity to examine. ] 

In the 453 No. of the Spectator, 
Mr. Addison himself, gives us the 
following account. 

“ J have already communicated to 
the publick, some pieces of Divine Po- 
etry, and as they have met witha 


very favourable reception, J shall, ' 


from time to time, publish any work of 
the same nature, which has not yet ap- 
pearedin print, and may be acceptable 
to my readers.”’ 

In the preface to Thompson’s 


* In Thompson’s edition of Marvell, 
there are 13 verses to this Hymn. In 
Dr. Belknap’s Collection and some eth- 
ers, there are enly 12. 
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life* [see note} of the immortal An. 
drew Marvell, we have the following 
information. 

** Whenever a man publishes the 
works of another, or attempts to give 
any account of an author, the pub- 
lick expect in general to know the 
reasons of such an undertaking. I 
have ventured to give the excellent 
compositions of this great and exalt- 
ed character, because they have nev- 
er been given to the world, but in a 
mutilated and imperfect state. The 
best edition of his poems is publish- 
ed by Mr. Thomas Davies, from 
those given by Cooke fifty two years 
after the death of Mr. Marvell; but 
his political and controversial works, 
were never yet collected. The late 
Mr. Thomas Hollis, of honourable 
memory, had ouce a design of mak- 
ing a collection of his compositions, 
and advertisements were published, 
for that purpose,by the late Andrew 
Millar ; and all the MSS. and 
scarce tracts, collected for that pur- 
pose, were afterwards given me, by 
his ingenious friend. , In this design 
the late Mr. Robert Nettleton assist- 
ed; aud all his papers, since his death, 
have been politely allowed to me by 
his kinsman, Mr. ‘Thomas Raikes.” 

Thompson proceeds to claim the 
aforementioned hymns, as the pro- 
duction of that most excellent maa, 
(Marvell,) and says, “ How these 
come to Mr. Addison’s bands, I can- 
not explain; but by his words, they 
seem to be remitted by correspondents, 
and mish! perhaps come from the rela- 
tions of Marvell.” 


He also vindicates the right of 


Marvell to several other pieces, on 
lighter subjects, and thus asserts their 


authenticity : ** Since the death of 


Mr. T.. Hoilis, I have been favoured 
by hissuccessor with many anecdotes, 
mss. and scarce compositions of our 
author, such as I was unable to pro- 
cure any where else ; and by the 


attention and friendship of Mr, 
Raikes, I have been put in possess- 
ion of a volume of Mr. Marvell’s po- 
ems, some written with his own hand, 
and the rest copied by his order.”’ 

In Thompson’s edition, printed 
from Marvell’s mss. book, he sup- 
plies omissions, corrects the mistakes, 
mutilations, or various readings of 
the Editor of the “State Poems,” of 
Cooke, and others, by giving a faith- 
ful copy of the text, “* for (says he) 
I have given his words, as they were 
written by his own pen.” 

A very concise account of A.Mar- 
vell,is given in Watkin’s Biographical 
Dictionary ; perhaps as much, as 
might be expected in such a work ; 
but I should be highly gratified to 
hear of any other author, who has 
written the life, or given any further 
account, of this admirable man. 

You, gentlemen, or your corres- 
pondents, whose extensive reading 
and acquaintance with the Poets in 
our language are far beyond mine, 
will do me a favour, and probably 
others, by investigating these claims, 
and rendering to the true author the 
merit of these charming Hymns. 

Tuomas Poppce. 


[ wore. } 

* « The Works of Andrew Mar- 
vell, Esq. Poetical, Controversial, 
and Political, containing many orig- 
inal letters, poems, and tracts, never 


before printed, with a new life of 


the author, By Capt. Edward 
Thompson, in three volumes, large 
4to. London, printed for the edi- 
tor, by Henry Baldwin, and sold by 
Dodsley, in Pall-Mall, (and several 
other booksellers meationed) A. D. 


mere 99 


170+ 

The title page is thus copied, 
with a view to make this work more 
generally known, and FE camnot resist 
expressing the wish, that this,or 2 
better, (if there is any better) life, 
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of that incorruptible Senator, An- 
drew Marvell, were to be found in 
our bookstores, in a more compress- 
ed, and cheaper American edition, 

which might be very easily done, in 
one 4to volume of the same size, by 
using the /ong primer type, instead of 
the pica, as in the British edition. 

This would be profitable reading 
indeed to young gentlemen, who have 
a taste for Biography, Poetry, Po- 
liticks and Miscellany, and who may, 
at some future day, be in situations, 
that may put their virtue to the proof, 
will find it much strengthened by the 
example of a patriot. so illustrious, 
aud being thus proved, will shine in 
the same resplendent dignity. I have 
not the talents necessary, to give a 
critica! analysis, or to pronounce on 
the merit of these three volumes,con- 
sidered as models of good taste and 
elegant writing ; but the sublime vir- 
tues of the man give his works a 
title to an attentive perusal. So far, 
however, as my limited reading ex- 
tends, his stile is said to possess a 
masculine strength and perspicalty, 
his wit brilliant, and his satire tie 
most keen. Asa man, though poor 
in pelf, he had the true riches—an 
independent and honest heart. As a 
member of Parliament, he was above 
ail price, for he could not be bonght, 
by the minion, the lord treasurer Dan- 
y, with the gold or caresses of his 
master, King Charles the 2d. 

“ What is the chaff to the wheat!’ 

What are the tinsel titles, what is 
the. smoke, which envelopes Marl- 
borough, Eugene, or Nelson, to the 
lasting fame, the serene light which 
surrounds, from a ray of the Di- 
vinity, shining through the mind of 
Andrew Marvell. 

Under his portrait, in the first of 
these volumes, we read, 

‘¢ Andrew Marvell, Member -for 
Kingston upon Hull, in the Parlia- 
ments, which began 25th April, 


‘Lincoln’s Inne. F. R. and 


Poetry. . 3o7s 


1660, and 8th May, 1661; the 
last Commoner who received allow 
ance from his constituents, and the 
friend and protector of Johu Milton. 
Drawn and engraved,1776, by James 
Basire, from a portrait, painted in 
the year 1660, which was in the 
possession of Thomas Hollis, of 


dA.S.S 


But whether Fate or Art untwin’d his 
thread, 
Remains in doubt ; 
gister 

Shall leave his name inroll’d as great as 
those, 

Who at Péillippi for their country fell. 


ee 
Note by the Editors of the Anthology. 


—_—- 


Fame’s lasting Re- 


We are pleased with the interest, 
which our correspondent appears to 
discover in reclaiming for the virtu- 
ous Andrew Marvell the devotional 
poetry, which has so long gone un- 
der the name of Addison. ‘The ex- 
tracts from Capt. Thompson’s pre- 
face to his life of Marvell are not 
new to us; *id we must add, have 
never seemed sufficient to counter- 
balance the interna] evidence, that 
Marvell was not the author of these 
hymns, For to what does Capt. 
Thompson’s evidence amount? He 
received, it seems, from Mr. Thomas 
Raikes, kinsman of Mr. Thomas 
Nettleton, who assisted in Mr. Hol- 
lis’s design of republishing Marvell, 
a MSS. volume of Marvell’s poems 
‘‘some written with his own hand, 
and the rest copied by his order.” 
Weare not told, whether the devo- 
tional poems in question were in Mar- 
vell’s hand writing, nor whether the 
volume contained any poems of other 
writers. That it did, however, we 
are certain from this single fact, that 
Dr. Watts’s version of the 114th 
Psalm, which was communicated to 
the Spectator, and which has always 
been printed with Watts’s Psalms 
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and Hymns, is here claimed as Mar- 
vell’s, because it is found in this 
MSS. collection of poems. This 
circumstance alone shows us, that it 
is not a sufficient reason to attribute 
any of these fine hymns to Marvell, 
that they are found ina MSS. col- 
lection -of poems in his _possession 
**some of which are written with his 
own hand.” 

But the internal evidence against 
Marvell is so strong, that the testi- 
mony of a thousand editors would 
hardly persuade us to doubt for a 
moment, that he has na right to 
them. They are not only far more 
pure, flowing, sweet and elegant, 
than any of his acknowledged poems, 
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but are also far beyond the perfec- 
tion and polish of his age. The 
finest devotional hymns in the Eng. 
lish language cannot be the produc- 
tion of a man, who has left nothing 
truly poetical, but some lines address- 
ed to. Milton. We find that the 
Monthly Reviewers in their review 
of 'l‘hompson’s edition of Marvell, 
1776, are of the same opiuion, and 
the weakness of Capt. Thompson’s ° 
assertions is also acknowledged by 
Dr. Aikin in his General Biogra- 
phy; article [ Marvell ].—We should 
be glad to hear again from the au- 
thor of the above communication, 
whenever he findsany thing rare in his 
critical and antiquarian researches. 
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ABSTRACT OF INTERESTING FACTS RELATING TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


(Continued from page 547.) 





Sec. LV¥.—Means of improving the 
Received Text—Ancient Manu- 
scripts.—- Vatican, | Alexandrine, 

* Cambridge, Clermont, Ephrem. 
Tur boots of the New Testa- 

ment having been more highly valu- 
ed, more generally circulated, more 
attentively studied, more accurately 
transcribed, and more frequently ci- 
ted than the works of any other an- 
cient author,the Text 1s consequent- 
ly less corrupted, aud the means of 
correcting and restoring it are far 
more abundant than of any other 
work of equal antiquity. 

1. The first and best source of 
materials for improving the Text is 
the collation of Ancient Maru- 
scripts. 

The early editors of the New 
‘Festament possessed but few manu- 
scripts; and those of inferiour walue. 
"Those of the Complutensian editors 
are destroyed, but they were not 
numerous, nor of great account, 





Erasmus consulted only five or six ; 
and R. Stephens fifteen. Beza in- 
deed possessed two of the most an- 
cignt and valuable manuscripts now 
extant, the Cambridge and the Cler- 
mont ; but he made very little use 
of them. So that the Received 
Text rests upon the authority of no 
more than twenty or thirty manu- 
scripts, most of which are of litte 
note. 

But since the Received Text was 
completed by the Elzevir edition of 
1624, upwards of Three Hundred 
Manuscripts, either of the whole or 
of different parts of the New Testa- 
ment, have been collated by learned 
men with much care, industry and 
skill. Oc these manuscripts some 
are of far greater antiquity and au- 
thority than any of those upon 
which the Received Text is founded, 
Beza’s manuscripts only excepted. 
From these manuscripts a vast nuim- 
ber of various readings ‘haye heen 
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extracted, by the assistance of which 
the Received Text has been greatly 
improved, 

Ancient manusc.'pts are found to 
consist of three distinct classes, or 
editions ; the copies of each edition 
agreeing r,in the maim, in the read- 
Ings peculiar to it. ‘Lhe first is the 
Alexandrine edition, which agrees 
with the citations of Clement and 
Origen in the second and.third cen- 
tury. To this edition belong the 
Vatican, Ephrem, and some other 
valuable manuscripts ; also the Cop- 
tick, Ethiopick, and other ancient 
versions. . The second is the Wes- 
tern edition. It.agrees with the ci- 
tations of Tertullian and Cyprian, 
with the Vatican copy of the Gos- 
pel of Matthew, also with the Sa- 
Lidick and old Italian versions, and 
was in use in Africa and Italy, and 
in the western provinces of the Ro- 
man Empire. .‘The third is the edi- 
tion of Constantinople, and is sup- 
ported by the Alexandrine and ma- 
ny other manuscripts: it agrees 
with the citations ot the ecclesiasti- 
cal writers in Greece and Asia Mi- 
nor in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and it is the edition which most 
nearly coincides with the modern 
Received ‘Text. 

cAAncient manuscripts are common- 
ly written upon parchment. le 
Most ancient are written in what are 
called uncial or square capital letters. 
in some copies the ink has been ef- 
faced, and the works of some later 
author have becn written upon the 
same parchment : but the form of the 
original letters still remains distin- 
guishable even under the more mod- 
trn writing. Very few manucripts 
contain the whele New Testament ; 
and the most ancient are often muti- 
lated and in operfect, and usually con- 
tain mannay corrections : : but whether 
are improvements 
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or otherwise, cannot easily be ascer- 


tained. 


Those manuscripts which are most 
ancient, and of the highest reputa. 
tion, are The Varican manu. 
cript, which was formerly preserved 
at Rome in the Vatican Library, but 
is now removed to the Imperial Li- 
brary ¢ at Paris. ‘The earliest date as- 
sig ed to this manucript is the third 
century ; ‘thelatest isthe fifthor sixth, 
It is written in large uncial letters, 
and originally contained the whole of 
the Old and New ‘Testament. Some 
of the last leaves are wanting. The 
ink in some places is faded, and the 
letters have been retouched bya 
skilful and faithful hand. The vari- 
ous readings of this manuscript were 
published at the latter end of the last 
century, after a very careful collation 
by professor Birch, of Copenhagen, 
and form an inestimable addition ta 
the treasure of sacred criticisin. 

2. The Aufrx anDRINE manuscript 
was presented by Cy ril, patriarch of 
Alexandria and afterwards of Con- 
stantinople, to Charles the Fi irst, 
king of England, and is now depos- 
ited in the British Museum. A face 
simile of this manuscript was publish. 
ed by Dr. Woide, A. D. 1788. It 
was probably written ia Egypt: it 
consists of four volumes, containing 


both the Gid Testament, and the 


New, in the large uncial character. 
Dr. Woide conjectures that it was 
written in the wih el end of the fourt 
century, but somé criticks bring 1t 
down as low as the sixth, 

. The CavsripGe manuscript, 
or Copex Reza, contains the four 
Gospels, and the Acts of the Apos, 
tles. It is written very fair, and in 
the large uncial letters. This man- 
uscript yields in antiquity to none 
but the Vatican, atid is supposed to 
have been used as a publias copy for 
reading in the church. ‘Theodore 
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Beza made some use of it for his e- 
dition of the New Testament, and 
afterwards gave it to the University 
of Cambtidge, where it is now depos- 
ited inthe publick library. A splend- 
id fac-siinile of this manuscript was 
published A. D. 1796, under -the 
auspices of the University, by Df. 
Kipling. 

4. ‘he Crtamontr Manuscript 
contains the Epistles of Paul; the 
Epistle to ryt, debrews is written 
bya Jater hand. This manuscript 
also belonged to Beza, who profess- 
ed to have received it from Clermont 
in Beanuvaisis, and who made use of 
it in his edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment. Itis now deposited in the 
Imperial Library at Paris. It was 
long supposed to be a 2d volume of 
the Cambridge manuscript, but this 
1s discovered to be a mistake. Tt is 
written in the large uncial letters, 
and is assigned by criticks to the 
seventh century. 

§. The Erxrem manuscript is in 
the Impenal Library at Paris. It 
was written upon vellum in large and 
elegant characters, the ink of which 
was effaced with great care to make 
room for the works of Ephre -m the 
Syrian, a writer of some note in the 
sixth century. ‘The origina al char. 
acters are, however, in many places 
legible under the wniting of E- 
phrem’s Works. This, which Gries. 
bach calls a most ancient and excel- 
lent manuscript, lay for many years 
unnoticed, and was first discovered 
by Dr. Allix in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, since which time 
it has been repeatedly and aecurate- 
ly examined by the learned, and per- 
ticularly by Westein. Vhe Ephrem 
manuscript is of hich antiquity, at 
least of the seventh century, and 
probably much earlier. {i originally 
contained the’ whole - d and New 
Testament, but meny’! eaves are lost ; 
the rest are tacked together in gr eae 


Absiraci of Luteresting Facis 
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disorder, and many passages are to. 
tally illegible. 

Besides these, about twenty other 
manuscripts, in l*rge letters, of dif- 
ferent portions of the New ‘Testa- 
ment have been collated, and some 
hundreds in small characters, many 
of which are in high estimation. But 
those described above are of the 
highest antiquity and repute. 


Sec. V.—- Means of correcting the 
Received Texi continued.— Ancient 
Verstons.— Ecclesiastical Writers. 
— Critical Conjectures. 


2. The Received Text 1s correct- 
ed by the assistance of the ancient 
Versions. 

The Christian Religion having 
been rapidly propagated through all 
nations, the writings of the Apostles 
and Evangelists were soon translated 
into different languages,and many 
of these versions are still extant. 

Every new verston became an ad. 
ditional security to the text. It is 
not to be imagined, whatever might 
be the inclination of some individuals, 
or of particular churches, to corrupt 
the Scriptures, that all churches of 
all nations would agree in the same 
interpolations cr omissions. Some 
of the countries where christianity 
was professed were beyond the lim- 
its of the Roman Empire: and it 
is not to be believed that the chris- 
tians of these countries would suffer 
their versions to be altered, to con- 


‘form tothe peculiarities of thechurch 


of Rome. The general agreement, 
therefore, of the ancient versions 
with the Greek copies which are 
now extant, forms a very strong 
presumption in favour of the genu- 
ineness of the books of the New 
Testament. Nevertheless, as the 
Received Text is not perfectly cor- 
rect, the ancient versions are often 
of singular use in discovering the 
true reading of a doubtful passage. 
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They are sometimes preferable even 
to manuscripts themselves; for some 
of these versions were made from 
manuscripts which were more an- 
cient and more correct than any 
which are now extant. They are 
not all of equal value, some being of 
greater antiquity, and more correct- 
ly translated than ethers. Some in- 
deed are not original versions, but 
are merely translations of preceding 
yer sions. 

Of all the ancient versions the 
Syriack is reckoned tobe of the most 
remote antiquity and of the highest 
authority. ‘There are two Syriack 
versions. The most. ancient and 
valuable, called the Peshito, was 
brought into Europe A. D. 1552 
and printed at Vienna at the expense 
ofthe Emperour Maximilian. It 
contains only those books which ac- 
cording to Eusebius were universal- 
ly acknowledged ; together with 
the Epistle of James: and 1t ts in 
shone use among the Syrian chris- 
tians of every sect. ‘These are strong 
presumptive evidences of its great 
antiquity. 

A later Syriack version,more lite- 
ral, but less elegant, was made ia 
the sixth century under the inspec- 
tion of Philoxenus, bishop of Hier- 
apolis, from whom it is called the 
Philoxenian Version. An edition 
of this was published at Oxford by 
Professor White, A. D. 1778. 

‘T'wo very ancient versions, of the 
New Testament, of high reputation, 
in the old Egyptian language, for 
the use of the christians who abound- 
ed in Egypt, are still extant. One 
is called the Coptick, the other, the 
Sahidick. The former is the dialect 
of the Lower, the latter of the Up- 
per Egypt. TheSahidick version has 
never yet been published. ‘l'wo val- 
uable manuscrips of it are in the Brit- 
ish Museum, from which some curi- 
ns readings were extracted by the 
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late Dr. Woide, who conjectures 
that this version was made-in the se- 
cond century. The Coptick version 
is stul read in the churches of Lower 
Egypt, though it is net understood. 
It is accompanied with an Arabick. 
translation which is more intelligible 
to the hearers. 

The Ethiopick version is used in 
Abyssinia. It contains the whole of 
the New ‘Testament, and 1s supposed 
to have been made in the fourth cen- 
tury. It agrees with the Alexan- 
drine edition. This version was first 
published at Rome, A. D. 1548, by 
three Ethiopian editors. 'They had 
a very imperfect copy of the book of 
the Acts, the chasms of which, that 
is, as they acknowledge, the greater 
part of the book, they supplied by 
translating from the Greek and Lat- 
in into the Ethiopick. Similar liber- 
ties have probably been taken with 
other books, which greatly impairs 
the credit of the version; of which, 
if a genuine copy could be obtained, 
the authority, would be very high. 
Mr. Bruce the celebrated traveller 
brought over a copy of the Old Tes- 
tament, but he could not succeed in 
procuring the New. 

Many Arabick version sare extant, 
but it is believed that none of them 
is of greater antiquity than the sev- 
enth century, The Armenian ver- 
sion was made in the fifth century : it 
would be of great value, if geuuine 
copies could be procured, but those 
which we have are notoriously cores 
rupted from the Latin. 

There are many lLL.atin versions 
of the New Testament, some of 
are of great ant! iquity, and 
are iu! F of barbarisms. » By order of 
pope Benedict XIV. A. D. 1749, 
a maguificent edition of four of these 
versions was published at Rome in 
four folio volumes. ‘These are some- 
times called the Italick versions, to 
distinguish them from the Vulgate. 
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The Latin Vulgate version was 
made by Jerome in the fourth cen- 
tury, by order of pope Damasus. 
Jerome was well qualified for the 
office by his abilities, learning, andin- 
dustry : he perfdrimed it with great 
care, and completed his undertaking 
A. D. 384. This translation was 
very generally received and read in 
the Latin churches. ‘The council 
of Trent pronounced it to be authen-= 
tick, and ordered it to be used wher- 
ever the Bible was publickly read, 
and in all disputations, sermons, and 
expositions. In pursuance to an 
order of this council a pompous edi- 
tion of the Vulgate was printed at 
Louvain A. D. 1573. Sixtus V. 
published a new edition A. D. 1590, 
which he declared to be the authen- 
tick Vulgate, and that it was to 
continue for ever: notwithstanding 
which his successor Clement VIII. 
published another edition very dif- 
ferent fromandin some passages con- 
tradictory. to that of Sixtus: this 
he asserted to be the only authentick 
copy :—a difference of judgment 
which exposed the pretensions of 
the popes to infallibility to the sar- 
castick animadversions of protestant 
writers. 

The protestant divines of the six- 
teenth century under-rated the value 
of the Vulgate version, from opposi- 
tion to tlie papats, who were too 
blindly attached to it. The truth 
ts, that the Vulgate is found in its 
most importait various readings to 
agree with the most approved manu- 
scripts, and with the ancient versions 
of the best authority - so that the 
character of this version has risen 
greatly in the estimation of modern 
criticks. 

3. The Received Text is corrected 
by comparing it with quotations 
from the New Testament which oc- 
eur in the works of the ancient ec. 
clesiastical writerm 
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These quotations are very nume- 
rous in the writings of the Fathers 
from the second century downwards, 
and are of the greatest use in fecti- 
fying the text of the New Testa- 
ment. 

It ought, however, to be remem- 
bered that these writers sometimes 
quoted from memory, and some- 
times merely by way of accommoda- 
tion ; in which cases they often 
quote loosely and inaccurately, and 
their citations are of little use. 
These citations therefore are of the 
greatest value when they profess to 
quote from manuscripts which lie 
before them, avd especially if they 
criticise or comment upon the text 
itself. And in disputed passages 
this is sometimes the only criterion 
by which we can judge how the text 
was read by the author who cites it. 
For the editors of the works of the 
Fathers have sometimes taken the 
liberty to alter the readings of the 
author whose works they publish, 
to make it correspond with the Re- 
ceived ‘Text. Thus in the works 
of Gregory Nyssen, the printed text 
reads ! Tim. ii. 16. “God manifest 
in the flesh ;”? whereas it is evident 
from his comment, that the word 
God was not in his copy; nor is it 
found in any ecclesiastical writer till 
the sixth century. 

With these limitations, quotations 
from the New Testament which oc- 
cur in the works of ancient ecclesias- 
tical writers are of the highest value 
and authority : for they quoted from 
manuscripts of more remote antiquity 
than any which are now extaut : 
that their authority in favour of a 
various reading is sometimes para- 
mount to every other. 

The ecclesiastical writers some- 
times cite as scripture, texts which 
are not to be found in any manuscript 
or version now extant. On the oth- 
er hand, their silence with respect te 
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some disputed texts is a demonstra- 
tion that such texts. were not in their 
pars Vhat 1 Tim. ni. 16. “ God 
nal sifest in the flesh,’’ and 1 John v. 
i ‘There are three that bear record 
1, heaven,’’ &c. were never cited by 
any ecclesiastical writer before the 
fifth or the sixth ceutury, notwith- 
standing the vehemence with which 
the Arian controversy was conduct- 
ed, isa full proof that these texts 
found in any manu- 
scripts then existing, and, therefore, 
that they are certainly spurious. 
The works of those writers who 
we called hereticks, such as Valentin- 
ait Marcion, and others, are as use- 
ful in ascertaining the value of read- 
ing as those of the fathers who are 
entitled orthodox : for the hereticks 
were often more ‘learned and acute, 
and equally honest. Citations from 
ciiptire even in the works of the 
ancient enemies of christianity, such 
as Celsus and Porphyry, also have 
their use. ‘Chey show what _was 
the common readi: ug in their time, 
4. Attemps have been bis ade to 
correct the Received Text by Crit- 
ical Conjecture. 


were not to be 
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This is a remedy which ought 
never to be applied but with the ut- 
most ¢aution, especially as we are 
furnished with so many helps for cor- 
recting the text from manuscripts, 
versions, and ecclesiastical writers. 
This caution is doubly necessary 
where i proposed emendation af- 
fects a text which is of great rN. 
tance in ‘Phesilogical controversy 3 
the judgment of the critick will nat- 
urally be biassed in favour of his own 
opinions. It ought perhaps to be laid 
down as a general rule, that the Re- 
ceived ‘Text is in no case to be alter- 
ed by critical, or at least by theolo- 
gical conjecture, how ingenious and 
plausible soever. 

Nevertheless there is no reason 
why critical conjecture should be en- 
tirely excluded from the New Tes- 
tament, any more than from the 
works of any other ancient author ; 
and some very plausible conjectures 
of no ‘nconiglievi te 2 importance, have 
beensuggested by menof great learn- 
ing and sagacity, which _to say the 
least, merit very. attentive considera- 
tion. See particularly Johni 1; 
vi. 4; and Romans ix. 5. 
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PROM AN AMERICAN TRAVELLER IN EUROPE, TO HIS FRIENDS IN THIS COUNTRY. 
+ 


LETTER TWENTY-THIRD, 


Rome, Nav. 14, 1808. 
Wy dear Price nd, 
You will perceive that i now ad- 
dress you from the pr oud mistress of 
the world, as her citizens once proud- 


ly and justly called her. My pro- 


gress has been not only rapid, but 

nuch more so than I either expec- 
od Or wisned. On my arrival a 

Vo. ¥. No. xi oY 
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Bologna, I had the 
cation to find all intercourse with 
Tuscany prohibited. |The reports 
which had prevailed as to the exist- 
ence of a malignant fever at Leg- 
horn, were but too well~ founded ; 
and a cordon of troops most effectu- 
ally checked our hopes of seeing 


great mortifi- 
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our {riends at that place. Unfor- 
Paupeih all my letters were either 


for Leghorn or Naples. hus I 


found myself atcha friends, with- 
out letters, with a scanty supply of 
mt 4 1n°a foreign country, whose 
language I very imperfectly under- 
stood. I was compelled either to 
push onto Rome or to return to 
france. 1 determined on the form- 
cr, were T shall remain till I can re- 
ceive aésistance from iny friends. 
Before [ give you a detail of my 
mteresting tour through the Papal 
dominions, and of the objects which 
have arrested our attention in Rome, 
I think it best to go back to Mi- 
lan, to which place, if I recol¥ ect 
pent I had conducted yor: Mi- 
lan, the thir " city of Italy, in pot 
of population and Se chae te, i$ in- 
teriour to none of them, excep 
Rome, in antiquity. It has always 
been the capital of the Milanese, one 
of the richest parts of Lombardy, 
which is itself the garden of Italy, 
and indeed of Europe. It has suc- 
cessively been the prey of the vari- 
ous powers of Europe, and _ has fol- 
iowed the fate of the nations to 
which it ¥s been sub ject. The 
house of Austria had however held 
itfor three er four centuries past, 
ont the French, in that revolution 


’ 
~ 


which has chaken Euro ype to its 
centre, wrested it from that ancient 
and powerful house, and, under the 
name of a new republick which 
has created in Italy, holds it in fet- 
ters the most i rmominions. 4 ehh > 
Italian Repub slick, (for so it is call- 
cd) consists of the fairest and finest 
portion of Italy, which, with: the 
semblance of independence, is really 
a province of Trance. It is said, 
that its subsidy to France is 
14,000,000 livres, and it 18 certain, 
that the General and Commander in 
Chi f of the e fialtan Retublick is at 
the same time a French General, 


being no less than the celebrated 
General Jourda 

Milan is not an elegant or well 
built city ; it much resembles the 
cities of France, and has not that 
air of elegance and taste, for which 
most of the cities of Italy are dis- 
tinguished; being situated in a 
plain well watered with numerous 
rivers, they have been enabled to 
surround it with cauals, which lav- 
ing a rapid current, contribute (0 its 
salubrity, and facilitate it: com- 
merce. Its theatres are vast aid 
elegant, and the lovers of opera de- 
clare, that the performauces are de- 
lightful. We went to the opera, 
twice ; but not ben ade virtuosos, 
after yawning anc ig for an 
hour or two, we retil an che pee ied 
for the future to trust the judgment 
of the more enlightene d as to the 
excellence of Mahan musick. 

One thing I must aiciae (er in 
the Italian opera houses, and which 
I think proves that even the refined 
Italians cannot endure forever the 
delights of their own mvusick, and 
that is, the convenient arrangement 
of their own boxes. ‘They have ele- 
gant silk curtains 1 front, which 
they occasionally drop, and take a 
game of cards, conversation, supper 
cr other refreshment, and only come 
forward when a favourite performer 
is upon the stage: thus there ar 
thirty or forty y different parties taik- 
ne or wupping at the same moment 
in the theatre, and it is only when 
some distinguished Lunuch or some 
accomplished female siuger are per- 
formme, that you find a general at- 
tention to the piece. ‘There 1s one 
thing in the economy of the c’ iy of 
Milan peculiar to it and worthy of 
imitation. In the middle of . the 
street, and also just at the ordinary 
distance of the wheels of a carriages 
are neatly arranged flat pavements, 
so that th © two wheels constantly 
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run upon them without the least 
noise or jolting motion: a carriage 
in Milan would last as long again 
as in any other place, and the plea- 
sure of riding is infinitely increased. 

But the most interesting object 
in Milan is its Cathedral : it is, next 
to St. Peter’s at Rome, the largest 
in the world; it is wholly built 
within and without of white polish- 
ed marble ; it has been upwards of 
$00 years in building and is yet in- 
compiete. Its chie ¥ peculiarity 1s 
the number of its statues. Mr. 
Addison, who saw it about a cen- 
tury 880 computes them at eleven 
thousand, and they have been adding 
to them ever since: some of them 
are celebrated and most of them of 
respectable workmanship. The 
bas reliefs relating :chiefy to the 
different part. of ecclesiastical histo- 
ry are beautiful : on the whole, the 
buildiug is august and sublime 3; its 
size is Imposing ;_ the infinitude of 
the statues astonish you; and 
when you reflect, that, since succes- 
sive generations have laboured 
the erection of it, and now slumber 
in peace, while it is yet un finished, it 
produces a combination of ideas and 
feelings, which approach to my no- 
tion of the sublime. 

There 1s nothing else in Milan 
worth notice, except a number of 
fine churches, which you find in ev- 
ery city of Italy, and of the splen- 
dour of which I should vainly la- 
bour to give an American any idea 

The most magnificent architec- 
tural decorations of our country 
are insignificant, are mean, are tru- 
ly despicable, compared to the 
sumptuous, and shall I say vain, ex- 
travagance of Italian architecture. 
The celebrated picture of Leonar- 
do da Vinci of the last supper, the 
admiration of the world for four 
eenturies, is now in its last stages.— 
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Iam happy that I saw it even in 
these. ‘T he aititudes are, fine,though 
the colours are almost effaced. But 
I find from my own expertence, 
that a taste for the fine arts is not 
natural, it must be acquired, and it 
can only be obtained by studying 
the best models. I find myself 
frequently deceived, when judging 
according to what I thought a good 
natural taste. 

From Milan we made a little de- 
tour to see Pavia, for many cen. 
turies, the residence of the Lom- 
bard Kings, who were the succes- 
sors of the Roman Emperours, and 
of course, during that time, the cap- 
ital of Italy. It has since been 
celebrated by the defeat of Francis 
I. who was here made; prisoner ; 
and by its University, one of the 
most famous in Europe. 

It has all the marks of decayed 
grandeur ; but it is now small and 
insignificant comnared to its forme: 
splendour. Its university 1s stil! 
respectable and well supported.—- 
The buildings are large and elegant. 
Its apatomical shoal and collec- 
tions are edmirable, and its collec- 
tions of natural history inferiour to 
very few in Europe. We passed 
some pleasant hours in viewing 
these curiosities, and I could not 
help reflecting, and blushing as I 
reflected, how much we are behind 
Europe i in the fine arts, in the sciences, 
and in establishments which con- 
tribute to their perfection. ‘There 
are nearly twenty Universities in 
Italy, and each of them has collec- 
tions of natural history, superiow 
to all the publick and private collec- 
tions in the United States. 

In addition to. which, in every 
great city here, there are twenty 
private collections shown for money, 
superiour to those of any of our 
publick seminaries. It is not that 
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they are so much richer or more 
populous, but we want the taste. 
Although I feel an ardent desire to 
arrive at the description of this most 
nagnificent capital, as much distin- 
guished by its present splendour as 
by its ancient greatness, this city, 
destined st Sully belieye, from clim: ate 
or some oiher unknown cause, to be 


the nusre of genius and the patron- 
! 


ess of the fine arts, yet I. think it 
proper to detail my tour though It- 
aly, because, a althou, xh yo may find 
this country better described by many 
writers, yet my self love  flatters 
_me with the belief that you have nev- 
er before been so interested in descrip- 
tions of this sort. There is some- 
thing in the recital of those whom 
we iia intimately, that seems to 
bring objects nearer to us, and to 
make usin some de@ree spectators of 
the scene, 
Parma, for many years the inheri- 
tance alone of the royal family of 
Spain, who exercised sovereignty un- 
der the tithe of Duke of Parma, is 
placed in that most beautiful of all 
plains, Lombardy, watered by the 
finest rivers in the world, intersected 
with canals which carry refreshment 
‘to every portion oit! his thirsty soil. It 
is not to be wondered at, then, that 
Parma should produce the finest cat- 
tle, and most delicicus cheese, famed 
7 every portion of the world. It 
s a fact which may be relied upon, 
chev contrary to ‘received opinion, 
that, 2 as no country is richer, so none 
is better cultivated than this part of 
Italy. Because the Campania of 
Rome, and those parts of Italy most 
oer are now neglected and bar- 
1eDy unobserving or ‘hasty travellers 
have represented Atay AS being | ven- 
erally ill-cultivated, and the people 
asidle. But I can positively state, 
from my own observation, that 
i ombardy, the largest persion of 
{taly, 13 the best cultivated of any 


part of Europe, not excepting Great 
Britain, and that no people on the 
globe are more industrious. Why 
then are they not rich ? The an- 
swer must be sought, and will be 
found, in political causes. Fourteen 
millions paid to France, an expen- 
sive government at home, numerous 
and ~ most paqrayegant ecclesiastical 
establishments :.these are the causes, 
‘To which we may add, that the 
lands are owned by lords, or by 
ligious houses, the rents spent in 
supporting persons in celibacy and 
idleness, or in useless decorations of 
churches, and the poor labourer re- 
ceiving but the remnant after all 
these drains. ‘These are the natura] 
and obvious causes of the poverty of 
the inhabitants, notwithstanding the 
fertility of the soil and their extreme 
widustry. It is generally supposed, 
that Buonaparte will establish in 
Italy the two bro thers, whom he 
has not provided for in the Senatus 
Consultum; that he will make Je- 
rome; Duke of Parma; and Lucien 
king of Lombardy. Time will shew. 
Parma is a beautiful, and has len 
a magnificent city, Its theatre was 
the largest and noblest in Europe : 
Its remains which you now see, ex- 
cite astonishment. It is three hun- 
dred feet long and proportionably 
wide. They were enabled to give 
naval combats on the staye with tol- 


erable dignity. Its academy of 


sculpture and painting are still re- 
spectable, and its library is extensive 
and rare. A number of Fresco 
paintings of the great Correggio 
adorn this city. I cannot give you 
a better idea of the merit of one 
than by saying, that, having paint- 
ed for his relation a picture of the 
Virgin, it became so celebrated 
among the Catholicks, that the pre- 
sents made to the picture soon ena- 
bled them to buy the house in which 
it was placed, and to convert it inte 
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a church, where we had the plea- 
sure to visit this celebrated piece. 
lf it had not acquired this reputa- 
tion, I should not have thought it 
superiour to several which I have 
seen. 

From Parma you pass to Mode- 
na, through the te of Lombardy, 
with the /\ ppenine mountains on 
your right, in full view. Modena 
18 ptt the capital of another little 

ate of Italy, now amalgamated in- 
to oie Italian Rep: ablick, one of the 
creatures of the late revolution. It 
has nothing at present worthy of 
notice. Soon after quitting _Mod- 
ena, youreach Bologna, once a part 
of the papal territory, but which 
this same revolution has wrested 
from the Pope, for the benefit even- 
tually of Buonaparte’s brother. 

Bologna, next to Rome and Flor- 
ence, is one of the most splendid 
cities of Italy, more especially in re- 
lation to the fine arts. But as I 
deferred my visit to these objects 
till my return from Rome, when I 
shall be obliged again to pass 
through this city, I shall only -no- 
tice the écleyraeid fountains by John 
de le Bologna, one of the few celebra- 
ted sculptors of the later ages. Let 
ne hey remark, that, whether from 
the heat of the climate or from some 
other cause, all the Italians are more 
attentive to the supply of their 
cities with water, than any other 
people in the world. As early as 
the time of the Romans, they were 
as much distinguished by those, as 
by their valour or success.’ The 
‘Appian, Titan,- Agrippan aque- 
ducts, have been for ages the wen- 
der of the world. Wherever they 
extended their arms, you find traces 
of their magnificence in this respect. 
{t is, to be sure, an inconceivable 
luxury in a hot climate, to have 
aaa fountains, lakes, jets d’eau 
f the purest water, murmuring, and 
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in some instances, rushing through 
the streets. These fountains are 
generally introduced in every pub- 
Jick square, have. been ornamented 
and beautified at an incredible ex- 
pense. The first artists have been 
employed in seconding the beauties 
of nature, shall | not say in rivalling 
them,by the wonders of art. 

The fountain at Bologna, which 
oue may gaze at for hours with de- 
light, and which has delighted and 
ravished connoisseurs for ages, is a 
Neptune, in bronze, of dimensions 
larger than human, of a countenance 
and mien worthy of the ancient idea 
of a Sea Divinity, with one hand 
grasping the trident, the other out- 
stretched, commanding the  sea- 
nymphs, tsitons, and other monsters 
of the vasty deep to pour forth their 
treasures, which they submissively 
obey. Itisa noble exhibition of 
human talent. 

Not being permitted to pass 
by the way of Florence, on ac- 
count, as I now suppose, of the 
passage of the Pope, who has gone 
to crown his Most Christian Majes- 
ty, the Emperour of the French, we 
took the course of the Adriatick, 
and passed by Ancona. The first 
object worthy of our notice at this 
route was the celebrated river Ru- 
bicon, from which, and from the an- 
ecdote connected with it, has grown 
up anadage, he has passed the Ru- 
Bicon. This very Jittl river, now 
called the Pisatello, was the ancient 
boundary between Italy and Cisal- 
pine Gaul, and the senate passed a 
decree, * that any General, or arm- 
ed man who should pass this river in 
arms, should be deemed ari enemy 
tothe Republick, and (what they 
considered the highest punishment ) 
that his household goods should-be 
removed.’?. Czsar, when he resolv- 
ed to drash Pompey and the sena- 
torial party, marched from Gaul, 
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where he had been waging a giori- 
ous war, and when he arrived on 
the banks of this river, he is related 
by some historians to have stopped 
and hesitated, whether awed by 
the imperious prohibition of the 
senate or restrained by a sense of 
the horrours of civil war, 1s uncer- 
tain He however resolved—he 
passed the Rubicon—and Rome 
lost her liberties. Connected as it 
is with the history of the greatest 
nation the world has known, it is 
very interesting. Authors dispute 
about the posit! on of this river, 


but 
as they all concur witht in a few 


S A 


miles, and as we passed both of the 
two rivers between which the con. 
test lies, | am easy and do not med. 
dle with the dispute. 

Rimmmi is an ancient city, celebra- 
ted in the time of the Romans. I¢ 
has a beautiful bridge erected by 
Augustus, forty years before our 

christian 2 era, which is still in perfect 
order, and a triumphal arch erect- 
ed to the same Emperour, which 
serves asa gatetothetown. I beg 
you will not get tired of Romar 
antiquities, for I shall give you a 
volume of them, of which what you 


have yet had is notevena prototype. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


One of the most interesting de- 
P artments of literature ,W henthe sab- 
jects of it are marked by_ peculiar 
traits of character, and uncommon 
excelience in learning, or in any of 
the dignified pursuits of life, has de- 
servedly fallen into some disrepute, 
partly from itsextension te those who 
were remarkably eminent for noth- 
ing, and partly from the manner in 
which well meaning men have com- 
pounded afarrago libelli upon @ prince 
or a poet, an admiral or a player, a 
fine gentleman or a rustick, profess- 
ing equal affection for the memory of 
their friend, and equal ra ee to 
the calls of the publick. But where 
is the biographer, that a man of com- 
mon pre le w ‘ould sele cts to exhibit 
him to the publick, when he can no 
onger speak for himself ? He woul 


reum ; varios hic flamina circum 
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not probably choose the male or fe- 
male gossip, who would gravely re- 
late how many cups of tea he drank 
at a sitting, by what diminutive titles 
of endearment he addressed his wife, 
how many men he had called te. 
and how often he himself had appear- 
ed like one, when reposing in the con- 
fidence of friendship. THe would be 
as little disposed to fall into the hancs 
of one.seized with that epistolary 
mania, which leads an author to ar- 
range into an indiscriminate, a con- 
tinuous and chronological mass the 
letters of his friend, whether address- 
ed to a mistress or acritick, to a buf- 
foon or a confessor. Almost as re- 
tuctantly would he be at the disp posal 
of any of those dry metaphysicians, 
who lose sight of the man in the an- 
alysis of his works, and leave the 
reader at last in doubt, whether he 
has been perusing the /ife of a litera- 
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y man, or a review of his produc. 

tions. If I have not supposed a 
cause for complaint that does not 
exist, it follows, either that the pro- 
per subjects of biography are few in 
number, or that the qualifications for 
this sort of writing are seldom com- 
bined in a single author. I believe 
that’ neither of these conclusions is 
far from the truth. ‘The lives of in- 
dustrious men are made up of few 
jucidents ; and, in general, if the 
scholar has left any memorials of his 
acquirements in learning, if the 
statesman and warrior are rescued 
from oblivion in the political history 
of their country, if the divine lives 
in the discourses that he has com- 
mitted tothe publick, and the law- 
yer is recognised in the volumes of 
the reporter, a!l the security for their 
fame is obtained, which they have a 
right to demand, and what remains 
to be done may be safely 1atrusted 
to the compilers of biographical dic- 
tionaries, in which the time of their 
birth and their death, and an account 
of their writings and their actions 
may be included in a few comprehen- 
sive paragraphs. 


A CRITICAL DANCE. 


The celebrated Scaliger thought 
he had discovered the manner of ex- 
ecuting the ancient Pyrrhick dance: 
and in his enthusiasm for antiquity, 
he danced it, armed cap-a-pied be- 
fore the Emperour Maximilian and 
his court. <A singular exhibitioa 
for a grave critick and commenta- 
ter ! 


_ There is something very amusing 
in the prejudices of this writer. In 


his opinion, ali Catholicks are devils, 
and Popes and Cardinals too de- 
praved even for the mansions of the 
wicked. Where he had just cause 
for censure or praise, he exaggerates 
beyond all bounds. ‘Take the fol- 
lowing verses as an example : 
“ The counterfeit presentment of Two Sisters.” 
MARIA REGINA ANGLIX. 
Sum Marie, male grata patri, male grata 
marito ; 
Czxlo invisa, mex pestis atrox patriz. 
Nulla aberat labes ; nisi quod fuit addi- 
ta custos 
Fida pudicitiz forma maligna mex, 
dn Elizabeth, Anglia Reg. 
Cujus imago Dew, facie cui lucet in una, 
‘Temperie mixta, Juno, Minerva, Ve- 
nus ? 
Est Dea, quid dubitem ? cui sic conspi- 
rat amicé 
Mascula vis, hilaris gratia, celsus 
honos ; 
Aut Dea si non est, Diva est que presi- 
det z nglis, 


Ingenio, vultu, moribus xqua Deis. 


BREAKFAST. 


Without attempting to settle, if 
it be question, which, as being more 
restorative, 1s the preferable meal, 
breakfast or dinner, the latter, I 
confess, is less grateful to me than 
the former. 

The fumes of the tea-pot or cof- 
fee-urn, and even the lazy volumes, 
which steam and curl from a full, 
mantling bowl ot chocolate, seem, if 
such heathenish allusions are allow- 
able, like morning incense offered to 
the Lares. Andif the olfactorics 
of these chimney-corner deities are 
as grossly sensible as my carnal nos- 
trils, they keep banquet on such 
sacrificial vapours with more delight 
than they listen to the crick .’s mu. 
sick, when they dance a saraband 
on the hearth, or celebrate their rev- 
eis in the Rumford. .« 
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METAPHYSICKS 


To what absurdities cannot the 
human mind be reduced ! 
now before mea ponderons volume 
of metaphysicks, in which, among 
other subjects of equal importance, 
there is a book on the nature of An- 
gels. Itis divided in the following 
manner. 1. Whether Angels are a 
shbstance ? 
corporeal or incorporeal ? 3. Wheth- 
er the substance of Angels is sim- 
ple or CORIO > 4. Whether two 
or more Angels can be in the same 
place at the same time ? 5. Wheth- 
er the thoughts of Angels can be 
diminished ? 6. Whether the union 
af degenerate Angels with fallen 
man would produce » Devils ? On the 
fourth topick, the author gravely 
decides in the affirmative ; but the 
fifth he thinks can be determined on- 
ly by experiment. The introduc- 
tion to these absurdities is at least 
as ridiculous. ‘* Rodoiph Gocienius, 
a most acute philoaopher, and by 
far the greatest man of his age, ded- 
icates this work to his liberal read- 
ers.”’ 

We may smile at the vanity and 
absurdities of our fathers ; but have 
we not their parallel among our- 
selves? They reasoned on the na- 
ture and properties of matter and 
spirit; we deny their existence. 
They went beyond the limits of their 
understanding ; we arrogate to 
ourselves the faculties of omnis- 
eience. They were the disciples of 
Aristotle ; we of Hume. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


The following lines in praisé of 
this immortal man are extracted 
trom a poem not much known in 
this country, entitled ** Lewesdon 


Lill,” by the Rev Mr. Crowe : 


And blest are they, 
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Who in life’s toilsome journcy may make 
pause 

After a march of giory : yet not such 

As rise in causeless war, troubling the 
world 

By their mad quarrel) and in fields of 
blood 

Hail'd victors, thence renownd and 

call’d on earth 

heroes, demigods, but in high 

heaven 

Thieves, rufhans, murderers : 
no repose : 

Thee rather, patriot conqueror, to thee 

Belongs such rest, who in the Western 
world, 

Thine own delivered country, for thyself 

Hast planted an immortal grove, and 
there, 

Upon the glori ous mount of hberty 

Reposing, sitst beneath the balmy shade. 


Kings, 


these find 


CALVIN AND SERVETUS. 


As the condué&t of Calvin to- 
wards Servetus has been lately the 
hs sn of conversation, and as the 
crucity of this great reformer has 
“ae denied by some of his admir- 
ers, I have endeavoured, though 
without success, to ascertain the 
trith from authentick history. Gib- 
bon, however, who was well read 
in ecclesiastical history, but whose 
prejudices ought surely to weaken 
the authority of his opinions, has 
the following passage : 

I am more deeply scandalized at 
the single execution of Servetus 
than at the hecatombs, which have 
blazed in the Auto da Fes of Spain 
and Portugal. 1. The zeal of 
Calvin seems to have been enven- 
omed by personal malice, perhaps 
envy. He accused his adversary 
before their common enemies the 
judges of Vienna, and betrayed, 
for his destruction, the sacred trust 
of a private correspondence. 2. 
The deed of cruelty was not var- 
nished by the pretence of dangex 
to the church or state. In his 
passage throt ugh Geneva, Servetus 
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was a harmless. stranger, who nei- 
ther preached, nor printed, nor 
made proselytes. 3. A Catholick 
inquisitor yields the same obedi- 
ence which he requires, but Calvin 
violated the golden rule of doing 
as he would be done by. 

The historian refers to the arti- 
cle Server inthe Dictionaire Crit- 
ique of Chauffepie, as containing 
the best account of this shameful 
transaction. 

See the Decline and Fall, vol. 
10, p. 191, in notis. 


PREFACES. 


One of the essential improvements 
in book making, invented by the 
moderns, is the art of Prefacing. 
The most striking advantage in this 
discovery is, that on any given sub- 
ject a larger book may be written 
with the same ease,as formerly a smal- 
ler one. When aman, whose am- 
bition leads him to the glorious ca- 
reer of literary fame, has projected 
his book, and finds his materials too 
narrow for the bookseller’s demand of 
pages, where could he turn for relief, 
did not a needful Preface at once fill 
the volume, and honey the edge of 
the sometimes bitter, and oftener in- 
sipid cup witha drop of modesty and 
another of flattery. ‘ Gentle read- 
er!’? there is magick in the sound : 
it persuades every candid man to be 
what he beholds. | 

Fair befall the memory of the man 
er the set of men, that invented the 
glorious muster-roll of Dedications, 
Prefaces, Advertisements, Remarks, 
Preliminary Notes and Annotations, 
whether critical, historical, or philo- 
logical,together withthe rearguard of 
index, appendix and table of contents. 
I consider that man as little better 
than beside himself, who, when the 
patterns of these useful and ornamen- 
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tal swaddling clothes are cut to his 
hands, sends forth his bantling into 
the worldshivering in nakedness. 'To 
be sure the day has past, or, rather, 
in this country it never arosé, when 
a dedication was worth to its author 
a suit of clothes or even a sumptuous 
dinner ; but no one can prevent it 
from occupying its stated portion of 
letter press: this expedient no mal- 
ice of enemies can render abortive. 
Useful as prefatory writings are 
allowed to be, they are not the least 
difficult of composition. Some men 
have a peculiar talent for them ; and 
Johnson,the great literary Hercules, 
is known to have twirled the distaff in 
this way with remarkable dexterity. 
Having lately discovered in myself 
a considerable talent for the manu- 
facture of this article, I have pre- 
pared in- conjunction with another 


member of the society, who is equal. 


ly adroit, a machine for this purpose, 
by which we propose shortly to sup- 
ply the publick with the article in 
all its various forms at an easy raté 
and short notice ; and have actually 
on hand: : 

Dedications of various forms, with 
blanks for the name and title. 

English Prefaces to Latin authors, 
and Latin Prefaces to English au- 
thors, with a few in the Choctaw, 
and Cherokee for the use of Indian 
Representa ives. 

Prospectuses for journals literary 
and political. 

N. B. This article is in great des 
mand, and is warranted free from 
grammatical mistakes. 

Historical introductions, contain- 
ing from two pages to any number 
of volumes. 

Answers to committees request- 
ing a copy for publication, for the 
use of July Orators : likewise a few 
whole orations with and without 
meaning : any quantity of figures 
can be inserted at shert netice. 
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We have also: Poetical Epistles 
; ittoductory,more or lessthan twelve 
és. 1 

ats iititations without resemblance, 
Qn ‘resemblances without imitation. 
‘“"Méssages for those that can un- 
dettand them. 

“ "Tro hundred quires of sonnets, 
pistles, and acrosticks panegyrical. 
““A‘few choice Reviews with prop- 
‘ex’ blanks to be supplied by the pur- 
thaser. 


ses‘ 1 3! 


from of 
Bas ; 

eaolitot 
ni liste: 
-yideytravagance will excite a de- 
igreeof ridicule, even on occasions, 
-whieh call forth pity and sorrow. 
-he father of Raphael Mengs had 
twenty-two daughters, and one son, 
of ¢ourse this celebrated painter had 
wewiydwo aunts, who all died of 
-the plague at one time, when the 
sity|of Prague in which they lived 
_was afflicted with it. 

yHcu tos 


RAPHAEL MENGS, 


Pe ' 
HUI 2 COMMENTARY. 


ii Banca David enquires 
“WiWrHat shall be done unto thee, 
‘thou false tongue ? Sharp arrows 
DSP tle mighty, with coals of juniper.” 
If the following observations of an 
YH?-Gommentator are true, they are 
may be of preservation. ‘ In fon- 
“ibis?” Hebreis,” says he * lingua 
3 ¥iPulenta et dolesa, nominatim 
comparatur carbonibus juniperorum, 
“$¢Hbuit autern de materia juniperi 
*"RECERSAa,- quod mirum in modum adu- 
at, et ignem vel ad istegrum an- 
“nut Eoveat, modo cinere cooperiatur. 
‘De eadem Plinius scribit, quod ser- 
“pentes ipsam fugiant, ideoque etiam 
“homines ed tutiis sub ea quiescere 
“possent, quod de Propheta Elia per- 
hibetur-1, Reg- 19, 4.” 


¢ 
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CUl BONO. 


This celebrated.phrase is com. 
monly ‘understood by us to signify, 
“‘ to what purpose.’’ Cui is consid- 
ered as agreeing with dono, and the 
phrase equivalent to, ‘ what ad- 
vantage is it ?”’? Bayle, however, in 
the article Lucrus Cassius, has 
examined the question, who was 
the author of this phrase: and 
from the following passage, which 
he quotes from Cicero, Orat. pro 
Rosc. Am: it would seem, that 
the construction at least has, in 
modern times, been misunderstood, 
‘ Lucius Cassius ille, quem popu- 
lus Romanus verissimum et sapien- 
tissimum judicem putabat, identidem 
in causis quzrere solebat, cul BONO 
FuisseT.’? Which Bayle thus ren- 
ders: ** L. Cassius, he whom the 
Roman people esteemed to be the 
best and wisest of Judges, was 
wont, upon causes, to inquire, 
WHO Is TH GAINER?” In this 
translation he is justified by the fol- 
lowing note of Grevius upon the 
phrase : ‘* Hujus autem locutionis 
cui bono fuerit, hec est sententia, 
cui homini, aut rei hee res fuerit 
bono, hoc est profuerit.”” The 
meaning amounts to nearly the same 
thing, whichever way it is construed. 

But to illustrate this shade of 
difference; take the following: If 
any man, after reading this article, 
should ask in the common accepta- 
tion of the phrase, cui bono sit ? 
the proper answer would be “none.” 
If he should use the phrase as it 
has been explained, the proper an- 
swer would be “no man.” In 
this case I think even Lucius Cas- 
sius would be puzzled, to find his 
maxim of any use. 


eteeete 
THESIS. 


A. friend of mine, lately visiting 
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at a neighbouring College, was pre- 
sented with a large sheet of printed 
paper A few days since I was sit- 
ting amid the fumes of a social segar, 
when he took it from his pocket, 
and, with expressions of surprise, de- 
manded of me, why it was dedicated to 
the Governour : [sit usualto trou- 
ble his Excellency with exercises of 
bad Latin prepared for correction ? 
Bad Latin, said I, not without irri- 
tation, for | saw at the first glance 
it was the Commencement ‘The- 
sis, bad Latin, my friend! this 
paper contains the deliberate wis- 
dom of ages, condensed by the wis- 
est youths of ourseminary, and cor- 
rected by their sagest insructors. 
In this are collected and arranged 
those maxims, that ancient philoso- 
phers would have died to know, 
Here we are annually told, that log- 
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ick is an art, and that Metaphygiilgs 
is a science ; that themagnet attracts 
ferruginous substances, and that.ahey 
in turn imbibe attraction from thé 
magnet ; that the moon colleets:the 
tides ; andthat the product of ithe 
extremes is equal to the square.jief 
the mean. And shall a_ pry¥itg 


grammarian come, and tell meso 


concord, and government ; of clasgir 
cal arrangement,,and pure Latinitg? 
When my breast is swelling with 
deep draughts of science, shalbhhe 
cut me down witha rule from Adam 
or an example from Cicero ? I fowid 
by the contortions of my friend's 
countenance, that 1 was insensibly 
growing warm, and desisted ;,-bubd 
thought I could see, that he «till 
retained a bias from some obsolete 
notions, derived from Lilly, an@ 
Ainsworth, 


TIsn 
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| 2 TO 
ACCOUNT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT FOR NATURAL 


HISTORY, IN CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, «ois 


rr 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE ANTHOLOGY. <i 


GENTLEMEN, 

Your valuable publication being 
cevoted to the interests of science 
and literature, I presume it will be 
acceptable to have a short notice of 
the professorship of natural histo- 
ry, lately established at the univer- 
sity, Cambridge. . 

It had been long perceived and 
lamented by the friends of natural 
history, tha this delightful and 
mndeed useful branch of knowledge 
received no considerable encourage- 
ment in our places of education or 
in the country at large. In our 
university, the academick laws of 


rs 
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course exacted a partial attentionté 
the science, from candidates ..fdr 
medical degrees. A limited num,r 
ber of the under graduates alsa, at- 
tended a very pleasing course:idf 
lectures on the more interesting ahd 
striking views of nature, which had 
for some years been deliveredi;by 
one of the’ medical professors. Ne 
provision, however, was made -for 
systematick instruction, for a com 
plete cabinet, (although a valuable 
collection of minerals had been ob, 
tained) and there was no botanick 
garden. ‘The college library was 
almost destitute of books on these 
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‘subjects. If any student had a 
strong natural taste for these pur- 
suits, the university afforded him 
but scanty means of indulging his 
geutus. 

Hence it happened, that our state 
offered but two or three examples 
of individuals, possessed of any re- 
spectable portien of knowledge in 
natural history. Impressed with 
these mortifying truths, a few pub- 
lick spirited gentlemen, and amon 
the rest the trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts society for promoting ag- 
riculture, apprised of the intimate 
connexion between every branch of 
natural history, but more especially 
botany and the improved cultiva- 
tion of the soil, determined to set 
on foot a subscription to raise a fund 
for establishing a professorship of 
natural history with a botanick gar- 
den, acabinet, &c. connected with 
the university in Cambridge. 

The affluent class of the citizens 
in this commonwealth, especially in 


our seaport towns, are distinguished 


for their liberality in the promo- 
tion of honourable and useful pub- 
lick undertakings On no occasion 
have they more evinced their desert 
of this encomium, than on that now 
mentioned. Within a short time, 
the sum of thirty-one thousand dol- 
fars was raised by private donations. 
The legislature of this state, hon- 
ourably seconding the patriotick 
views of individuals, granted a town- 
ship of land to the trustees of t 

Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
to be applied under their direction, 
to the benefit of the new institution. 
Among the liberal benefactors to 
this institution should also be men- 
tioned the late excellent Mrs. 
Bracket, of Portsmouth, N. H. 
widow and sole devisee of her hus- 
band, the Hon. Joshua Brackett, 
M. D. who bequeathed three shares 


m.the capital stock of the Massa- 
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chusetts Bank: a testimonial of 
her love of science, as well as of her 
particular respect to the professor. 

The subscribers having agreed 
upon the constitution and statutes of 
the professorship and appointed a 
committee to procure a scite for the 
garden, committed the whole con- 
cern to the corporation of the col- 
lege and the visitors of the establish- 
ment, reserving to themselves the 
right of nominating the first profes- 
sor. In pursuance of this reserva- 
tion they chose William Dandridge 
Peck, Esq. the first professor, 
and in the spring of 1805, he was 
duly inducted into office. ‘They 
were led to this election by know- 
ing that Mr. Peck, having been 
graduated at our university in 
1782, had, from within a few -years 
of that time till that of his elec- 
tion, been very much occupied with 
the study of natural history, and 
particularly of botany and ento- 
mology. It was his favourite pursuit. 
Decided specimens of his skill, ac- 
curacy, and taste had been made 
publick, particularly im the printed 
papers of the Massachusetts society 
for promoting agriculture. His 
known exactness and patience in his 
investigations, his enthusiasm for 
the science and his acquisitions join- 
ed to other qualities adapted to the 
office, pointed him out a3 a person 
calculated to stimulate and assist she 
researches of our youth in this: hith- 
erto unexplored field of know- 
ledge. 

An institution of this nature:be- 
ing new in our country, it was deem- 
ed important, that the professor 
should avail himself of the informa- 
tion to be derived from a survey of 
similar establishments in Europe. 
The visitors accordingly requested 
him to cross the Atlantick for this 


_ purpose, and made a suitable provi- 


sion for his voyage, and his expenses 
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during his absence. In compliance 
with this request, Mr. Peck has vi- 
sited Great Britain, Sweden, Hol- 
land, and France; has examined 
their principal establishments for 
natural history ; and formed ac- 
quaintances and settled correspon- 
dences with the most distinguished 
naturalists, and friends and patrons 
of the science of nature in those 
countries. We are authorized to 
say, that these gentlemen received an 
impression from their knowledge _ of 
Mr. Peck, honourable to the country 
and himself ; and promising benefit 
to the institution he is to conduct. 
To these great benefits derived from 
the professor’s visit, may be added 
the collection of a large number of 
rare and valuable books in various 
branches of natural history, obtain- 
ed by purchase and donation. How 
much his presence and personal at- 
tention must have contributed to this 
object, can be duly appreciated by 
those only, who have attempted to 
form a library of natural history. 
For the formation of a garden, a 
finely situated and beautiful piece of 
land, about half a mile West of the 
college edifices, was purchased 
by the subscribers ; to which An- 
drew Craigie, Esq. with honourable 
munificence has added another tract 
adjoining ; making the whole scite 
for the garden upwards of seven 
acres. This area is much larger 
than that of many of the gardens 
annexed to European universities, 
and abundantly sufficient for the 
cultivation and exhibition of all our 
indigenous plants, shrubs and trees, 
and any desired number of exoticks. 
Considerable progress has been 
made in preparing this land for the 
reception of plants ; so that a tol- 
erable idea may already be formed 
of its distribution and arrangement, 
and its future appearance. The 
professor, whose stay in Europe was 
Protracted much longer than was 
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expected, in consequence of ill 
health, is now fixed at Cambridge, 
and has entered upon his duties. 

Notwithstanding the aid, so far 
given to this establishment, 1i is ap- 
prehended that it may languish, and 
the hopes and expectations of its 
munificent founders, be, in some 
measure, disappointed, unless some 
addition be made to its pecuniary 
means. ‘lhe demands on the funds 
necessarily incident to its commence- 
ment, to the expenses of the profes- 
sor’s three years residence and travels 
in Europe, the purchase of books 
and of the land, to the inclosure, 
the preparation and the arrange. 
ment of the garden, with the ad- 
vances yet to be made for the green 
house and requisite buildings, justi- 
fy this apprehension, 

I cannot however admit for a 
moment, that, in this publick-spirited 
commonwealth, any essential failure 
of the institution, through such a 
cause, will be suffered. I am confi- 
dent, the same sense of duty and re-~ 
gard to education and improvement, 
which ledto its foundation, will insure 
it further countenance and support. 

Ten thousand dollars more will be 
amply sufficient to place this profes- 
sorship and garden on a footing as 
respectable as those of Cambridge 
and Oxford, and superiour to those 
of Edinburgh and Leyden. It can. 
not be possible that an undertaking 
of our own, so auspiciously begun, 
shall languish for want of this sum 
in a community, which has contrib- 
uted more than iawenty thousand doi- 
lars within five years to the aid of 
the universities and seminaries of 
other states. 

There are three modes by which 
the requisite aid to this establish- 
ment may be expected, and we 
doubt not it ‘will experience benefit 
from all of them. 

Ist. By a further grant from the 
legislature. ‘Their former bounty 
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is a pledge of their disposition to see 
it flourish ; and to encourage the 
liberality af individual citizens by 
publick support. 

2d. By an increased subscription, 
either by the addition to the num- 
ber of its patrons of the names of 
those young men, who have entered 
ito business, and been prosperous 
in their affairs, since the circulation 
* the original subscription ; or by 
a enlargement of the subscription 
of those, who, having already con- 
tributed, are able and inclined to 


c 


Account of a Dead Body fcund under Christ Chureb. 
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give full effect to their former boun- 
ty, by a moderate addition to their 
former contributions. 

Lastly. By an attendance on Mn 
Peck’s course of lectures on bota- 
ny ; astudy interesting to various 
descriptions of persons, very fash. 
ionable in Europe, and allowed to 
ladies as well as gentlemen. 

If this brief account shall be ac- 
ceptable, and especially if it “shall 
excite a favourable attention to the 
object, I shall be amply rewarded. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


LOE LISTE FP OE ST SE ET COE TE SO 


—— SS a 





Account of a dead body, found under the porch of Christ Church, in Boston, 


in a high state of preservation. 
—— 0 


MESSRS. EDITORS, 


A circumstance occurred a short 
time since, while the workmen were 
repairing ChristChurch, i in this town, 
and erecting some new tombs under 
it, that deserves to be recorded in 
the Anthology. The ground under 
the porch at the entrance of the 
church was directed to be dug up, 
this spot having been giv en forthe 
erection of two tombs.* At the 
distance of six feet from the surface, 
a grave was discovered, in which 
was fourd a coffin of hard pitch pine, 
commonly called the Norway pine, 
very little decayed, which on being 
opened, contained another of the 
same wood, ve:y handsomely made 
and not at all injured ; the lid of this 
being lifted,showed a body wraped in 
tarred sheets, that on being removed 
from the face, presented the coun- 
tenance of a man that appeared quite 
recently to have died ; his face was 
freshand florid,as though just shaved ; 


* One for the family of their late rec- 
tor Dr William Walter,the other for Shu- 
‘ bac! Bell Esq. They are since completed, 
and the floor of the porch is now a very 
handsome tessalated miarble pavement, 


~ 


the flesh hard to thetouch,and every 
appearance of a new corpse, from 
a short and not painful illness ; two 
or three sprigs of myrtle or box, 
green as just cut from the stock, 

were also laying on the outside of 
the tarred sheets. Both coffins hadon 
their lids, in brass nails, the letters 
I 'T. and a grave stone, at the head 
of the grave, declared the person 
interred there, to be a Mr. John 
Thomas of the Island of Barbadoes, 
ZEt 45 years, who died 25th June, 
A. D. 1726, more than eighty tavo 
years ago. The number. of persons 
who came to see this curious fact, 
from the fineness of the preservation, 
and the manner of it, induced the 
wardens to direct the coffin to be clo- 
sed again and buried, which it is, at 
the N. E. corner of the church. 

The soil under the porch was a yel- 
low clay,mixed with small stones vad 


some gravel. Whether the body had 


_ been partially embalmed previous to 


interment is not known ; but the 
verdure of the sprigs of myrtle indu- 
ces one to think it may be owing 
wholly to the exclusion of external 
air; yet his being of Barbadoes,and 
such care taken of the corpse,with a 
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view perhaps to removal, would oc- 
casion one to imagine the intestines 
had been taken out,and herbs substi- 
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tuted. The fact is, however, as sta- 
ted, and the curious may draw their 
owt conclusiens. W. W. 
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in dicendo, vitium vel maximum est a vulgari genere orationis, aque a cdms. 
suctudine communis sensis abhorrere.........650000004 Cicero. 


THERE is no greater proof of the 
small progress, which polite litera- 
ture has made amongst us, than the 
extreme want of ¢éaste in our com- 
positions. In fertility of thought, 
and cogency of argument, our writers 
are excelled by few ; but in the 
chaste elegance of a style, at once 
dignified and simple, we are greatly 
inferiour to the authors of Europe. 
To say nothing of provincial bar- 
barisms, and unauthorized combina- 
tion, we are too fond of meritricious 
ornaments. We admire what the 
ladies call hard words. Thus in- 
stead of becoming and unbecoming, we 
say decorous or indecorous, and aim 
to /atinize our language, to the de- 
struction of English idiom. Our 
periods swell, when they ought to 
flow ; and the most delicate of all 
figures, the metaphor, if uot broken, 
is so clumsily handled by our wri- 
ters,as to disgust instead of pleasing. 
Our orations abound in similes and 
comparisons, which, as we employ 
them, obscure rather than illustrate, 
and* though they generally cost 
the writer great labour, they afford 
little pleasure to the reader. There 
is a stiffness, an elaboration, a want 
of ease and freedom in our manner 
of expressing our thoughts, which 
proves the pangs of parturition se- 
vere. We appear to sit down to 
think what we shall write, not to 
write what we think. We are per- 


petually aiming at something sub- 
lime and original, and though we 
may cause the judicious to grieve, 
we may be certain of pleasing the 
million. We -substitute bombast 
for sublimity, and finery for elegance. 

This want of taste, which is vi- 
sible in all our productions, may be 
observed in the senate, at the bar, 
and in the pulpit ; so that a man 


_of refined ear will seldom hear a 


speech, a plea, or a sermon, in which 
there will not be something harsh or 
grating. ‘The matter may be excel- 
lent, and even the manner not dis- 
pleasing, but there will almost always 
be an imaccuracy in the language, 
which will offend the sensibility of 
a correct scholar. The senator in- 
stead of grou nding hisargument, will 
predicate it; the ‘lawyer instead of 
exposing his client’s cause will ad. 
vocate it ; and the clergyman will 
pray, that heaven may succeed out 
attempts at moral and religious im. 
provement. 

It is questionable, notwithstand- 
ing the improvements of Lowth, 
and the assertions of Godwin, whe- 
ther they write as pure English in 
Great Britain, at the present day, 
as in the reign of Queen Anne. In 
grammatical accuracy modern wri- 
ters may have surpast the writers of 
that age, but are greatly their m- 
feriours in elegance, simplicity and 
natural expression. The following 
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‘passage, with which Addison closes 
the paper, that records his visit to 
Westminster Abbey, appears to me 
far more beautiful and striking than 
the pompous descriptions and gor- 
geous language which we find in the 
popular authors of more modern 
times: ‘ When I look,” says he, 
‘‘upon the tombs of the great, every 
emotion of envy dies in me ;_ when 
I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, 
every inordinate desire goes out ; 
wher I meet with the grief of par- 
ents upon a tomb stone, my heart 
melts with compassion ; when I see 
the tomb of the parents themselves, 
I consider the vanity of grieving for 
those, whom me must quickly fol- 
low. When I see kings lying by 
those who deposed them, when I 
consider rival wits placed side by 
side, or the holy men _ that divided 
the world with their contests and 
disputes, I reflect with sorrow and 
astonishment on the little competi- 
tions, factions and debates of man- 
kind. When I read the several 
dates of the tombs, of some that 
died yesterday, and some six hun- 
dred years ago, I consider that 
great day, when we shall all of us be 
contemporaries, and make our ap- 
pearance together.” 

The three great writers, who 
have corrupted the publick taste, 
are Johnson, Gibbon and Burke. 
They abound indeed in sublime and 
beautiful passages ; but the colours 
of their style are too glaring ; there 
is too much artifice, there are too 
many balanced sentences, there is 
too much appearance of labour, in 
the two former, to please a man of 
correct taste. Burke-is the oracle 
of the modern politician, and has 
been justly termed the Cassandra of 
the French revolution. We read 
his prophecies with astonishment, 
since we have lived to see them ful- 


filled, and feel the magick power of 
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his genius in the perusal of every 
page. But there is a strange want 
of taste in the style of his political 
writings. He borrows his meta- 
phors, with equal indifference from 
the sublime objects of nature, and 
from the butcher’s stall. He is 
the Shakespeare of prose, and has 
all the excellencies and faults of 
that supereminent dramatick poet. 

Whilst these great writers are 
considered as the best models of im- 
itation, we cannot expect, that A- 
mer*van authors will be distinguish- 
ed by dignity and grace. The en- 
ergy of Johnson, without his stiff- 
ness, united with the ease and ele- 
gance of Addison, exempt from his 
feebleness, would go far towards 
forming a consummate writer. The 
repeated perusal of Addison might 
remedy the most striking defects 
of our compositions, by affording 
us a natural and easy flow of period 
with imagery, that has the glow of 
nature, not the glare of art. 

Our writers seem to think, that 
a fine style consists in fine words, 
and consequently accumulate un- 
graceful ornaments with a lavish 
hand Whatever is forced, strain- 
ed and unnatural, excites their emu- 
lation, and ensures their applase. 
A neat composition, in pure Eng- 
lish, they would consider insipid ; 
as those, who are accustomed to 
drams, have no relish for the more 
simple and salubrious liquors, and 
as plain cookery is rejected with 
disgust by the palled appetite, 
which has been vitiated by habitual 
indulgence in sweetmeats, pickles 
and cayenne. 

I shall conclude this speculation, 
with a quotation from Mr. Mel- 
moth, the elegant translator of Pli- 
ny and Cicero, who illustrates my 
ideas of graceful writing in a man- 
ner much superiour to myself, and 
who, indeed, is one of the finest 
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writers, that I have read, in mys lan- 
guage. 


When I apply (says he) the term 


grace to compositions of genius, I 


would resemble it to that easy air, 
which so remarkably distinguishes 
persons of a genteel and liberal cast. 
{t consists, not only in the particu- 


Jar beauty of single parts, but it aris- 


es from the general symmetry and 
construction of the whole. Anau- 
thor may be just in his sentiments, 
lively in his figures, aud clear in his 
expression ; yet may have no claim 
to be admitted into the rank of fin- 
ished writers. Those several mem- 
bers must be so agreeably united, 
as mutually to reflect beauty upon 
each other. Their arrangement 
must be so happily disposed, as not 
to admit of the least transposition, 
without manifest prejudice to the 
entire piece. The thoughts, the 
metaphors, the allusions, and the 
diction should appear easy and nat- 
ural, and seem to arise like so many 
spontaneous productions, rather than 
as the effects of art or labour. 
Whatever, therefore, is forced, or 
affected i in the sentiments, whatever 
iS pompous or pedantick in the ex- 
pression, is the very reverse of grace. 
Her mein is neither that of a prude 
noracoquette. She ig regular with- 
out formality, and sprightly with- 
out being fantastical. Grace, in 
short, is to good writing what a 
proper light is to a fine picture ; it 
not only shows all the figures in 
their several proportions and rela- 
tions, but shows them in the most 
advantageous manner. 


Vel. V. No. XI. 4A 
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As gentility, to resume my for- 
mer illustration, appears in the mi- 
nutest action, and improves the most 
inconsiderable gesture, so grace 18 
discovered in the placing even of a 
single word, or the turn of a mere 
expletive. Neither isthis inexpres- 
sible quality confined to one species 
of composition only, but extends to 
all the various kinds ;_ to the hum- 
ble pastoral as well as to the lofty 
epick from the slightest letter to the 
most solemn discourses. 

I know not whether Sir William 
Temple may be considered as the 
first of our prose authors, who in- 
troduced a graceful manner into our 
language. At least that quality 
does not seem to have appeared ear- 
ly, or spread far amongst us. But 
wheresoever we may look for its or- 
igin, it is certainly to be found in its 
highest perfection, in the essays of 
a gentleman, whose writings will be 
distinguished so long as politeness 
and good sense have any admirers. 

That becoming air, which I realy es- 
teemed the criterion of fine compo- 
sition, and which, every reader, he 
says, imagines so easy to be imitated, 
yet will find so difficult to attain, is 
the prevailing characteristick of all 
that excellent author’s most excel- 
lent performances. In a word, one 
may justly apply to him what Plato, 
in his allegorical language, says of 
Aristophanes ; that the graces, hav- 
ing searched ail the world round, for 
a temple, wherein they might forev- 


er dwell, settled at last in the breast 
of Mr. Addisen ! 
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The Constitution and Associate Statutes 
of the Theological Seminary in An- 
dover 3 with a Sketch of its Rise 
and Pri ogress. Published by order 
of the Triile ces. Boston, publish- 
ed by Farrand, a & Co, 
1803. Svo. pp. 68. 


WE consider the establishment of 
the Institution in Andover as the 
most important event, which has oc- 
curred in the ecclesiastical history of 
our country. The ingenuity and 
activity of our Divines have been 
sasheaed almost exclusively directed 
to what m: zy be called the Meta; sh; ysicks 
of theology ; and this field hak. been 
explored bythem with an acuteness 
and penetr ation, which has never been 
surpanied, and perhaps never equalled. 

t.was ihe labours of Jo pata Ed- 
w ans, which first gave a_ plausible, 
or even intelligible statement of the 
distinguishing doctrines of Calvin- 
ism ; and the school of divines, who 
take their denomination Md ag the 
late Dr. Hopkins, in defending his 
opinions and carrying them to their 
proper consequences, have displayed 
a_subtlety of disqnisition, which 
would not have disgraced the most 
eminent of the follow ers Of Aquinas. 





The essential and practical tenets of 
our religion too have been explain- 
ed and “HHustrated by a long line of 
as able, and amiable, and sincerely 
pious men, as, considering the cir- 

cumstances of our country, the world 
has ever Seen. But in that depart- 
ment of Theology, which is called 
critical and exegetical, which has for 
its object, the investigation of the 
origin and state of the sacred text, 
and which brings to the illustration 
of its meaning, all the multiplied and 
important lights, which are thrown 
on it by Christian, Jewish, and even 
Pagan antiquities, we have been, to 
speak very moderately, a century 
behind the theologians of Europe. 
Of late years indeed the spirit of in- 
quiry has been awakened among us, 
and the first advance towards im- 
provement, has been made by a pret- 
ty general discovery of the extent of 
our ignorance. ‘Whether the in- 
stitution of which we speak had 
its origin in this discovery, we do 
not venture to say. But as such an 
institution, if conducted with only 
tolerable ability, must ultimately 
tend to lessen the evil under which 
we suffer, we heard of its establish- 
ment with the greatest and most un- 


affected delight. The question, 
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whether the principles of those, who 
founded it, were, in our opinion, free 
from errour, was to us of compara- 
tive.unimportance. Although we 
are at least as confident a8 we ought 
to be, of the general correctness of 
the principles, we have embraced, 
we are far from believing, that we 
have such a complete exemption 
from errour, as to wish that they 
should universally prevail, without 
further inquiry and scrutiny. We 
believe, that it is among the most 
important reasons for the permission 
of the existence of so much division 
of sentiment among christians, to 
nourish a perpetual spirit of investi- 
gation and activity on the subject 
of religion ; and of consequence we 
believe it even criminal for any man 
to repose in the opinion, that he has 
arrived at the acquisition of all truth, 
to wrap himself up.in consciousness 
of complete infallibility, and never 
to allow his quiet to be disturbed by 
discussion or doubt. We endeavear 
to keep all our sentiments open to 
improvement and modification from 
the discoveries of learning and inves- 
tigation, and if it were the on/y ten- 
dency of this iustitution, to pro- 
mote learning and investigation, 
under the influence of piety, we 
would join with the directors in lay- 
ing the first stone of their seminary, 
and, from the bottom of our hearts, 
would pray, felix faustumque sit. 
We profess then, before we com- 
mence the review of this pamphlet, 
that we rejoice in the foundation of 
a Theological Academy at Ando- 
ver; we do not lament that it is di- 
rected by men, whose opinions differ 
from ours, and our only inquiry will 
be, whether the principles, on which 
it is established, are such, as, in any 
degree to impair or destroy the good, 
which such an institution is calcu- 
lated to effect. 

Ve are frst presented. with a 


-_ 
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¢ Historick Sketch,” ‘which, from | 
the title page, we presumed would 
give us a complete account of the 
rise and progress of the seminary. 
We find, however, it gives us only an 
account of the “* connexion between 
Phillips Academy and the Institu- 
tion.”’? It contains a very deserved 
eulogy of the munificence -of the 
Phillips family, in which we very. 
cordially concur. On such a sub- 


ject it was scarcely possible that 


praise should be too extravagant. 
We cannot conceal our surprize, 
however, that in a tract, which pro- 
fesses so much, we should find no 
explanation of the appearance of a 
coalition between two distinct bodies 
of men, which the statutes disclose. 
The nature and grounds of it are 
certainly not so obvious, as to be 
discerned without comment, and 
why none is given, 1s to us perfect- 
ly inexplicable. We will endeayour 
to supply the defect for our readers, 
in the best manner. we are-able ; but 
as we are left without a guide, we 
are not secure from errour. We 
shail found -our conjectures only on 
what we-can collect from the pam- 
philet before us, and make use of no 
information, which we may have de- 
rived from any other quarter. With 
private report, when we write for 
the publick, we can have nothing 
to do. 

It appears that the original de- 
sign of the founders of Phillips A- 
cademy extended to affording assist- 
ance to indigent students in Divini- 
ty, and even centemplated the future 
establishment of a professor of the- 
ology. The liberality of the relict 
of the late lieutenant governour 
Phillips, of his son, John Philips, 
Esq. and of Samuel Abbot, Esq. 
has carried this excellent design into 
full effect ; and to their donations, 
united to the original fund, we owe 
the actual establishment of the sem- 
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inary. To the * Historick Sketch” 
succeeds the ** Constitution,’’ as es- 
tablished under the names of these 
persons. From this constitution 
we learn that it was the intention of 
the Founders to endow an institu- 
tion for the support and” dissemina- 
tion of principles strictly Calvinistick, 
as they are contained in the “* Assem- 
bly’s Shorter Catechism.” 

Wilham Bartlet, Moses Brown 
and John Norris. Esqs influenced 
by the same honourable spirit with 
the Phillips family and Mr. Abbot, 
have likewise devoted a most mu- 
nificent sum to a similar object. 
To this second instance of splendid 
liberality we again give our ready 
and sincereeulogy Whether their 
donation was originally intended for 
the institution in Andover, we find 
nothing in the pamphlet to inform 
us. We however presume not ; 
since, as we shall attempt to show, 
it is given to support very different 
principles, and guarded from perver- 
sion by the most jealous restrictions. 
It is, in short,evidently intended toes- 
tablish principles, as pyrely Hopkin- 
sian,as the other donation was to es- 
tablish principles purely Ca/vinistic. 
We do not mean to say, that the very 
respectable persons who gave these 
donations had any other intention, 
than to contribute to the diffusion of 
pure and unmixed Christianity It 
cannot be imagined, that we mean the 
slightest disrespect to either of them, 
when we suppose, that the points of 
distinction between these sects-or 
perhaps of any others, have never 
occupied a very great share o/ their 
studies It has so happened we 
presume, that the management of the 
donations of the one has been com- 
mitted to thoses who call themselves 
Calvinists ; and of the other to 
those, who tonsider themselves Hop- 
kinsians. We hold these Gentle- 
men therefore, as standing clear of 
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any of the defects which this estah. 
lishment may contain, and towards 
them we feel no other sentiments, 
than those of admiration of their’ 
generosity, and reverence of their pi- 
ety. We leave them entirely out of 
the question in the observations we 
are about to make, and shall speak 
in future of the two funds under the 
convenient denominations of the Cal. 
vinistick and Hopkinsian. 

It might perhaps be supposed, as 
“the Associate Statutes’? make it 
necessary that the Professors on that 
foundation shall be *‘ orthodox and 
consistent Calvinists,” (page 51) 
that either the distinction we have 
made does not exist, or that the pe- 
culiarities of the Hopkirsians had 
been given up to promote the gener- 
al design of the Institution. But a 
nearer examination of these Statutes 
will disabuse us of this error. We 
do not see that the ‘* Associate 
Founders”’ have yielded a single inch 
of important ground. Every pecu- 
liar and distinguishing feature of 
Hopkinsianism is visible we think 
in their creed, though indeed con- 
cealed under a studied latitude and 
ambiguity of phraseology, which 
seems designed to adopt it to the 
different dimensions of the couscien- 
ces of either party. These are as- 
sertions which we are aware convey 
a very unpleasant insinuation, and 
require to be supported by very in- 
disputable proofs. We shall en- 
deavour then to show that almost 

every peculiar principle of the Hop. 


kinsians may be discerued in this 


‘creed, which both Hopkinsians and 


Calvinists have united in signing. 
We shall first of all quote this 
creed at length, and beg our readers 
to compare the loose and indeter- 
minate expressions, in which those 
parts which appear to touch on the 
differences between the Calvinists 


aud Hopkinsians are clothed, with 
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the precise and unqualified decisions 


on the points, in which those sects 


differ from other Christians. 


I believe that there is one and but one 


living and true God; that the word of 


God, contained in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, is the only per- 
fect rule of faith and practice ; that a- 
greeably to those Scriptures God is a 
Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangea- 
ble in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness, and truth; that inthe 
Godhead are three. Persons, the Father, 
the Son, andthe Holy Ghost ; and that 
these Three are One God, the same in 
substance, equal in power and glory ; 
that God created man after his own im- 
age in knowledge, righteousness. and ho- 
lincss ; that the glory of God is man’s 
chief end, and the enjoyment of God his 
supreme happiness; that this enjoyment 
is derived solely from conformity of 
heart to the moral character and will of 
God ; that Adam, the federal head and 
representative of the human race, was 
placed in a state of probation, and that 
in consequense of his disobedience all 
his descendants were constituted sinners ; 
that by nature every man is Personally de- 
praved, destitute of holiness, unlike and 
opposed to God, and that previously to 
the renewing agency of the Divine Spir- 
it all bis moral actions are adverse to the 
character and glory.of God; that, being 
morally incapable of recovering the image 
of his Creator, which was lost in Ad: m, 
every man is justly exposed to eterna! 
damnation ; so that, except a man be 
bora an. he cannot see the kingdom 
of God; that God, of his mere good 
pleasure, from all eternity elected some 
to everlasting life, and that he entered 
into a cevernant of grace to deliver 
them out of this state of sin and mis- 
ery by a Redeemer ; that the only Re- 
deemer of the elect is the eternal Son 
of God, who for this purpose became 
man, and continues to be God and man 
ia two distinct natures and one person 
forever; that Christ, as our Redeemer, 
executeth the office of a Prophet, Priest, 
and King; that, agreeably to the cove- 
nant of redemption, the Son of God, and 
he alone, by his suffering and death, has 
made atonemeut for the sins of all men; 
that repentance, faith, and holiness, are 
the personal requisites in the Gospel 
scheme of salvation ; that the righteons- 
tesa of Christ is the only ground of a sin- 
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ner’s jutsification ; that this righteous- 
ness is received thfough fauh ; and that 
this faith is the'gift of Ged; so that our 


salvation is wholly of grace ; that no, 


means whatever can chang: the heart of 
a sinner and make it holy ; that regene- 
ration and sanctification~are effects of 
the creating and renewing agency of the 
Haly Spirit, and that supreme love to 
God constitutes the essential difference 
between saints and sinners; thar by 
convincing us of our sin and misery, 
enlightening our minds, working faith 
in us, and renewing our wills, the Holy 
Spirit makes us partakers of the benefits 
of redemption ; and that the ordinary 
means, by which these benefits arc com- 
municated to us,“are the word, sacrae 
ments, and prayer; that repentance un- 
to life, faith to feed upon Christ, love to 
God, and new obedicnce, are the appro- 
priate qualifications for the Lord’s sup- 
per; and that a christian church ought 
to admit no person to its holy commus 
nion, before he exhibit credible evi- 
dence of his godly sincerity ; that per- 
severance in holiness is the only meihod 
of making our calling and election sure ; 
and that the fival perseveranee of saints, 
though it is the ¢ffect of the special op- 
eration of Ged on their hearts, neces- 
sarily implies their own watchful dili- 
gence ; that they, who are effectually 
called, do in thisJife partake of justifica- 
tion, adoption, and sanctiiication, and 
the several benefits, which do either ac- 
company or flow from them ;_ that the 
souls of believers are at their death 
made perfect in holiness, and do immedis 
ately pass into glory ; that their bodies, 


being still united to Cnrist, will at the. 


resurrection be raised up to glory, and 
that the saints will be made perfectly 
blessed in the full enjoyment of God to 
all eternity; but that the wicked will 
awake to shame and everlasting contempt 
and with devils, be plunecd into the lake, 
that burneth with fire and brimstone for- 
ever aundever. 1 moreover believe that 
God, according to the counsel of hts own, 
will, and for his own glory, hath foreor- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass, and 
that all beings, actions, and events, both 
in the natural and mural world, are un« 
der his providentia! direction ; that God's 
decrees perfectly consist, with human 
liberty; God’s universal agency with the 
agency of man; and mans dependence 
with his accountability ; that man 


has understanding and corporeal strengts to 
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do all, that God requires of him; so that 
nothing, but the sinner’s aversion. to ho- 
liness, prevents his salvation ; that it is 
the prerogative of God to bring good out 
of evil, and that he will cause the wrath 
and rage of wicked men and devils to 
praise him; and that all the evil, which 
has existed, and which wi// forever exist 
in the moral system, will eventually be 
made to promote a most important pur- 
pose under the wise and perfect admin- 
istratign of that Almighty Being, who 
will cause ali things to work tor his own 
glory, and thus fulfil all his pleasure. 
And farthermore I do solemnly promise 
that I will open and explain the Scrip- 
tures to my pupils with integrity and 
faithfulness; that J will maintuin and in- 
culcate the Christian faith, as expressed 
inthe Creed, by menow repeated, togeth- 
er with all the other doctrines and duties 
of our holy religion, so far as may ap- 
pertain to my office, according to the 
best light, God shall give me, ana in op- 
position, not only to Athéeks and Infidels, 
but to Jews, *[Papists,}) Mahometans, 
Arians, Pelagians, Antinomians, Armin- 
ians, Socinians, {Sabellians,] Unitarians, 
and Universalists, and to all tother beresics 
and errors, ancient or modern, which 
may be opposed to the Gospel of Christ, 
or hazardous to the souls of men; that 
by my instruction, counsel, and ex- 
ample, I will endeavour to promote 
rue Piety and Godliness ; that I will 
ears: the good of this institution, and 
he peace of the Cnurches of our Lord 
Seen Christ on all occasions ; and that 
J will religiously conform to the Consti- 
tution and Laws of this Seminary, and to 
the Statutes of this foundation. p. 52. 

‘Fhe preceeding Creed and Declaration 
shall be repeated by every Professor on 
this Foundation at the expiration of ev- 
ery successive period of five years ; and 
no man shall be continued a Professor on 
said Foundation, who shall not comtinue 
to approve himself a man of sound aad 
orthodox principles in Divinity agreea- 
wly to the aforesaid Creed. p. 56. 

It is strictly and solemnly enjoined, 
and left in sacred charge, that every ar- 
ticle of the above said Creed shall for- 
éver remain entirely and identically the 
same, without the least alteration, addi- 
#on or diminution. p. 65. 

* The words in brackets are mot in the 
ather constitution. 

+ This veord is used ia the other place. 
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The Hopkinsians it is well knows 
have always agreed with the Calvin- 
ists in maintaining the doctrines of 
the Trinity, of the divine decrees, 
of particular and unconditional elec- 
tion and reprobation, of total deprav- 
ity, of the special influences of the 
spirit, of justification by faith alone, 
and of the final perseverance of the 
saints. ‘They have indeed always 
claimed to be the only * orthodox 
and consistent” Calvinists. They 
coincide with Calvinists in all their 
peculiar-doctrines except that of im- 
putation, and besides this, differ from 
them in nothing but in the conse- 
quences which they draw from these 
principles. No argument therefore 
can be drawn from the recognition 
of all the abovementioned principles 
in this creed, that it is not truly 
and peculiarly Hopkinsian. All 
we expect to prove is this, that the 
whole surrender of principle has 
been on the part of the Calvinists ; 
that the on/y article in which they 
differ from the Hopkinsians, 1 1S omit- 
ed, and that almost every important 
article which the Hopkinsians add 
to Calvinism is either expressed or 
strongly implied. 

That the doctrines of the impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin and of Christ’s 
righteousness are parts of the Cal- 

vinisticsystem, we presume no one 
will dispute. They are most une- 
quivocally expressed in the symbol 
of faith, which was taken by the 
original founders, and has always 
been taken as the standard of Cal- 
vanism. The reply tothe question, 
‘in what consisteth the sinfulness 
of that state whereinto man fell ?”’ 
is this: “ The sinfulness of that 
state, &c. consisteth in the guilt of 
Adam's sin, &c. The reply to the 
question, “‘ what is justification ie 
is this: Justification is an act of 
God's free grace in which he par- 
doacth all oar gms and accepteth us 
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as righteous in his sight, only for 
the righteousness of Christ imputed to 
us and received by faith alone,” 
It is equally certain with regard to 
the first article, that the disciples of 
Hopkins believe, that though men 
became sinners by Adam, according 
to a divine constitution, yet they 
have been and are accountable for no 
sins but personal ;° sce Hopkins’s 
system of Divinity, Adams’s view 
of Religion, &c. Let us now see 
what notice is taken of this doctrine 
in the creed of the new institution. 

«¢ Adam the federal head and rep- 
resentative of the human race, was 
placed in a state of probation, and 
in consequence of his disobedience 
all his descendants were constttuted 
sinners,” p. 33. It appears then 
this article is expressed in language 
to which the most scrupulous Hop- 
kinsian could aot object. 

With regard to the second article 
it is the belief of the Hopkinsians, 
‘«that though believers are justified 
through Christ’s righteousness, yet 
his righteousness is not transferred 
to them.”? See H. Adams. 

On this subject the expressions 
ef the creed are these : 

“The righteousness of Christ is 
the only ground of a sinner’s justi- 
fication ; this righteousness is receiv- 
ed through faith, and this faith is 
the gift of God.” sp. 33. 

This also is perfectly unexcep- 
rionable to every Hopkinsian. It 
is true, that the tenets of Caivinism 
are not directly denied ; but as the 
whole creed is afirmative, this. was 
to be expected. So much as this is 
clear ; that there is no trace of the 
enly doctrine, which the Calvinists 
believe, and the Hopkinsians deny. 
We proceed therefore to the proof 
of the second part of our proposi- 
tion, that almost every important 
article, which the Hopkinsians add 
to Calvinism, as it is centained in 


the Shorter Catechism, is either ex- 
pressed or strongly implied, or fol- 
lows inevitably from the principles 
expressed in this creed. If we 
have any exception to make to this 
assertion, it 1s with regard to the 
Edwardean theory of benevolence, 
by far the most sublime .and unex- 
ceptionable tenet, which the Hop- 
kinsians maintain. We presume 
they will say it is included in the 
proposition, that ‘‘ supreme love to 
God constitutes the essential differ- 
ence between saints and sinners’’ p. 
“4. It .can,however, at most, only 
be said to flow from this as-a con- 
sequence : for the proposition, as 
it stands, is aflirmed by every sect 
of Calvinjsts which exists. The 
doctrine which Hopkins derived 
from his peculiar view of the nature 
of holiness, but which some of his 
more recent followers have a good 
deal modified, viz. that we ought 
to be willing to be damned for the 
glory of God, is also omitted with 
the doctrine on which it is found- 
ed. 

The Hopkinsian doctrine of the 
evil of all the doings of the unre- 
generate is very explicitly declared 
in these words : 

‘‘ Previously to the renewing 
agency of the Divine Spirit, the 
moral actions of every man are ad- 
verse to the character and glory of 
God.”’ p. 33. 

Another doctrine, which they 
claim as peculiar to themselves, is 
that’ ** the inability of a sinner is 
moral not physical :”? and this is as 
strongly implied in the creed as if 
it were affirmed. ss Man has un- 
derstanding and corporeal strength 
to do all, that God _ requires 
of him” p. 35. The proposition 
as it stands is a mere truism, if 
it does. not imply, that though 
he have corporeal strength, he 
has not mora! strength; and in- 
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deed they have before expressed it 
in ambiguous language, wher they 
say, we are morally incapable, &e. 

All the principles on which the 
Hopkinsian founds his doctrine, that 
God isthe author of evil, are dis- 
tinctly affirmed in the passage be- 
ginning with “I moreover,’’ &c. 
though the conclusion is not direct- 
ly drawn. It is true that: one or 
two plirases are introduced such as 
“© human liberty,” ‘* man’s agen- 
cy,’ &c. as a sort of quietus for 
the conscience of the Calvinistick 
signer. But every one knows that 
the necessarian claims the right of 
using all these phrases, meaning by 
“liberty” physical liberty. and by 
‘“‘agency” physical agency. ‘That 
these words can fairly mean nothing 
more, is evident from the clause in 
which corporeal strength only is ac- 
knowledged with a strong implied 
denial of any moral strength. 

No one can mistake the intent 
of all the concluding clauses to as- 
sert the doctrine, that the mtroduc- 
tion of sin is for the glory of God, 
and the good of the universe ; 
though it must be confessed that 
the address with which phrases 
have been selected, which may pos- 
sibly’ bear another meaning, has 
probably never been equalled since 
the destruction of the order of the 
Jesuits. 

The doctrine that ** all sin con- 
sists in selfishness,’’ is implied in the 
doctrine, that ‘all virtue consists 
in disinterested benevolence,’ of 
which we have already spoken. 

There is one -more doctrine, 
which is considered as peculiar to 
the Hopkinsians, that ‘ repentance 
is previous to faith in Christ,’? but 
as this is little more than verbal and 
seldom disputed, we presume it 
was fiot considered important e- 
nough to be express/y recognized, 
though we think we discover in the 
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arfangement of the words in the 
following clause:  ** repentance, 
faith and -holiness are the personal 
requisites in the gospel scheme of 
salvation,’’ that it was not by accident 
that the order ofthese words is re- 
versed, from that in which 
they stand in the catechism,— 
This will not therefore affect the 
position with which we began and 
which we think has been fully main- 
tained that all the important princi- 
ples of Hopkinstanism are either ex- 
pressed or strongly implied, or fol- 
low naturally from the principles 
advocated in this creed. 

It may however be said, that the 
construction we have put on these 
expressions is unfair ; and that since 
they are so general, that almost any 
Calvinist may sign them in some 
sense or other, the persons who 
have signed this creed were not ob/i- 
ged to suppose any other than a 
Calvinistick sense intended. In reply 
to this, we think it has been prov- 
ed, that at least two of the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the Hopkin- 
sians are expressly asserted, and that 
the rest are so strongly impli- 
ed, that no man of common in- 
tellect can mistake them But 
the right to make this plea we 
think is excluded by the circum- 
stances, which have attended the 
formation of this creed. If the 
union of the two funds had beenfor- 
med on grounds merely Calvinistick 
why should the new associates re-- 
quire a different symbol of faith 
from the assembly’s catechism ? 
To a certain extent they have adopt- 
ed the very words of this cate- 
chism ; and can any man avoid to 
see, that when they depart from it, 
it is because the doctrines they 
have to express are not found in it? 
The clauses added or altered, must 
mean something It is clear they 
do not mean Calvinism, and we 
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think it as clear, that they must 
mean Hopkinsianism. Why too 
all this jealousy on the part of the 
new associates ? Why this distinct 
and independent board of visitors ? 
these ‘* Guardians”? and ‘“ Protec- 
tors’? of their foundation, 
gainst all perversion or the smallest 
avoidance of their true desiga ?”’ 
Why all this, ifthey did not think 
that they had a distinct set of prin- 
eiples to defend? if they did not 
know, that they had secured such 
a creed, as no man of ingenuousness 
can sign, who is not in the main 
a convert to Hopkinsian principles ? 
and that, therefore as long as this 
creed remains untouched, they are 
certain that their future Professors 
must be uneguivocally Wopkinsian ? 
The force of these conclusions drives 
us to a most unpleasant dilemma, 
from which we would gladly see 
some method of extricating our- 
selves ; that any Calvinist, who 
signs this creed, must either believe 
it to contain an exposition of merely 
Calvinistick principles ; and then we 
know net what to think of his head ; 
or he must know, that it is meant 
to contain something more than Cal- 
vinism, but yet thinks he may ‘ pal- 
ter in a double sense,’’ and shel- 
ter himself under the designed 
ambiguity of its language ; and then 
we are equally ata loss what to 
think of his heart. 

Our readers, we believe, are now 
acquainted with as much of the his- 
tory of the union of the two funds, 
as can be collected from the pam- 
phlet before us. ‘The creed which 
forms the bond of union, we think, 
bears all the appearance of a com- 
promise, most adroitly managed on 
one side, and most awkwardly on 
the other. The * associate found- 
ers’? appear to have succeeded in 
preventing any thing essential from 
®eing subtracted from the breadth 
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of their peculiar belief ; - yet, like 
skiltul workmen, by. trimming it 
away a little in one part, stitching it 
a little closer im another, and cover- 
ing it with new facings, they have 
contrived to give “it a new shape 
without diminishing its original di- 
mensions. We envy not the ingen- 
uity, by which all this has been 
effected. 

Such is the creed which forms the 
basis of the new institution. This 
creed, it is established, ‘shall be re- 
peated by every Professor on the foun- 
dation at the expiration of every suc- 
cessive period of five years, ‘ andno 
man shall be continued a professor on 
said foundation,who shall not contin- 
ue to approve himself a man of sound 
and orthodox principles ia divinity, 
agreeably to the aforesaid creed.” 

It is not our intention to inquire 
into the accuracy of any of the 
principles, which this creed con- 
tains. But we have the strongest 
and most solemn objectiens to the 
imposition of any creed whatever, 
and as the merits of this Institution 
are so much involved in the ques- 
tion, we beg leave to state these ob- 
jections somewhat at large. 

[tis our first objection to the use 
of creeds, that they are founded on 
the assumption, that the essential 
doctrines of Christianity are not dis- 
tinctly and explicitly expressed in the 
language of the volume which con. 
tains them. It is implied in the ve- 
ry nature of a creed, that it professes 
to lay down the sense of the words 
of Jesus and his A postles, more 
clearly and unequivocally in unscrip- 
tural expressions, than is done in 
those employed by Jesus and the 
Apostles. We know very well, 
that this is a form in which the ad- 
vocates of creeds are unwilling to 
see their position stated. ‘They are 
unwilling to say directly, that ‘they 
can give a better and more precise, 
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exposition of the doctrines of Christ, 
than he has done himself; but this 
assertion is at the bored of every 
defence of these unscriptural formu- 
laries, which has ever been made. 
If the doctrines ofa creed are clear- 
ly stated in scripture, why not use 


the language of scripture? The 
answer must be, because we can 
state them more clearly. If it be 


snid, that these doctrines are indee 

clearly laid down in scripture ; bat 
then men, whodo not be Reet these doc- 
trines will yet assent to any scriptural 
mode of stating them; these men, 
then, are either dishonest or not. If 
they are dishonest, and subscribe to 
the words of scripture, énocving thiem 
to mean something, which they 
themselves do not believe, will they 
hesitate to subscribe, with the same 


dishon 


° e 
est intention, to any form of 


words tn w hich you can state these 
doctrines*? If the design of creeds, 


therefore, is to quard against dis- 
honesty, they are utterly useless and 
cont: etnptibt e, But if it be the de- 
sign of creeds to guard against the 
intrusion of Aonest and conscien- 
tious but mistgfen men, then we 
come again to the assertion, that 
there are essential doctrines in scrip- 
ture, which are so ambiruously or 
inaccurately expressed, that hone: 
and conscientions Men may mistake 
and that creeds & confessions 
of faith express them more clearly 
ly, than Jesus and his 


express 
‘ 


them; 


and accurate 
ig Lg could 
it still he $a" t! 
poms eee com 
edi, we 


ree . ae 
iat Creeds are mer 


ly chort ends ot 

‘the doctrines of the 
avain reply ; ‘These 

either cle arly stat ed in the languac re 

of scripture, or If*they are 

: aed stated in the scriptures, then 

rely there can be no comparison 
between the evil of using:a few more 

words in order to retain the verw lan- 
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of errour in substituting our own 
unauthorized diction. Should it how 
ever be asked, may not a christian 
society declare in what sense it un- 
derstands, the: words of scripture ? 
We must take the liberty of bring- 
ing this plea also toa point. The 
disse trines, concerning which the de- 
claration is to be made, are either 
clearly revealed or not. If clearly 
revealed in SS, there can be no 
doubt of the true sense among hon- 
est men, and, therefore, the declara- 
tion 1s useless ; if not, unless you as- 
sert, that there are essential doctrines 
of scripture, which are not clearly 
revealed, your declaration can only 


regard unimportant points, and is, 


therefore, likewise useless. It is an 
idle and childish quibble to say thar 
qwe are contending for the qwords of 
scripture, in contradistinction from 
the sense. ‘The position we take is 
this : that the words of scripture do 
clearly convey the sease of every essential 
doctrine of Christianity 3 » and. that this 


sense cannot be more uneguivocally 
stated in any unscriptural expres- 
* | ° - . 
sions. The advocate ot a creed is 


obliged in fact, though he dare not 
do it in werds, to maintain the con- 
trary. He is obliged to. maintain 
that the scriptures are ambiguous on 
articles essential to salvation ; and 
this we think a direct crimination 
of the sacred writings, and their in- 
— authors. We think it, though 

ve do not suppose that it is so in- 
tended, wethink it, imreality, is 
treachery to the cause of protes- 
tafitism, to the-cause of non-con- 
formity, and treachery to the cause 
of christianity itself. As soon as 
you convince us, that a study of 
the scriptures will not certainly ‘se- 
cure an honest man from fatal er- 
rour, we shall either give up our 
faith in christianity,or have recourse, 
not to you, but to the infallible 


judge at Rome, to. direct ws. 
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It is our next objection to the 
use of creeds and confessions of 
faith, that they are directed against 
the honest and conscientious, and 
operate as a temptation and premi- 
um to dishonesty. Every creed con- 
tains this implied tribute of respect 
to those, whom it is intended to ex- 
clude, that they would disdain dis- 
ingenuity and falshood. It is per- 
fectly idle to suppose, that it is the 
design of any religious test to ex- 
clude the dishonest, because it is 
not supposable, that a man who 
will distionestly profess a belief of 
all doctrines of the scriptures, will 
have any scruple to add to his crime 
a false profession of faith in any Au- 
man articles of belief. And what 
sort of communion must that be, 
from which it is necessary to ex- 
clude the honest, and co: isclentious, 
and anxious inquirer after the real 
will of God and the genuine terms 
of salvation ? But the effect of a 
creed has this further evil. Jt offers 
the amount of whatever privileges, im- 
munities or advantages of any kind, 
subscription will open to us, as @ pre- 
mium to dishonesty. Vhe language 
of the imposers ef creeds is this— 
“¢ We suspect that your belief on 
certain speculative topicks may be 
somewhat diferent from ours. Your 
sicnature to these articles will be 
the test. If our suspicion be true, 
you will either candidly confess it or 
basely dissemble it. Be ca ndid, and 
we will indignantly banish you from 
our communion. Be dishonest, and 
we will take you to-our bosoms, and 
make you share in. all the advan- 
tages which we have to bestow.’’ 

It is our third objection to creeds, 
that they aim at what,from the very 
nature of the human mind, is im- 
possible. ‘The coincidence of opin- 
ron, which it is the design of these 
instruments to produce, we believe, 
from the intellectual nature of man, 
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can never take place. We allows 
that a complete verbal conformity 
is not, inthe nature of things, im- 
possible ; and that a greater real 
conformity than at present EXISts 18 
supposable ; but nothi ung hke what 
the advocates cf creeds desire. Such 
is the difference in the construction 
of men’s minds, that the same pro- 
position, if it be at all complex, can 
never. appear. exac:ly the same to 
different persons. ‘The shades of 
difference may be greater or less ; 
but they are always visible on a 
close examination, even among the 
most sincere and unbiassed inguirers 
for truth. However great, there- 
fore, may be our verbal agreement to 
any speculative truth, it 1s not too 
much to say, that no two persons 
will hold it under exactly the same 
form It is an inherent and una- 
voidable imperfection of language 
on every eee where the mean- 
ing of words cannot be settled by a 

reference to sensible objects, to be 
im some decree uncertain and am- 
biguous. ‘On the sub jects which 
Sears the grounds of division among 

ehristinde, this is felt more than oh 
any others. Let us take for exam- 
ple the subject of the Trinity. We 
mean to speak with reverence, and 
take this instance only because it is 
ratber more remarkable than any 
other. On this subject, we say, 
examine any two or any fity be- 
lievers. They will all unite in a 
verbal affirmation of belief in it. 
But inquire what meaning they af- 
fix to their words ; ask the mean- 
ing of the words ‘onc,’’ ‘three,’ 

‘‘nerson’’ or “hy postasis,’’ “being,”’ 
** God ;”? and we venture to say, 
every ong will have ideas more or 
less different from the others - Now 
it is certain, that there is on/y, one 
sense of all the words inthe propo- 
sition, which can be true, and that, 


therefore, every point of difference’ 
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among these men is a greater or less 
degree of heresy. If you say, that 
they all honestly mean to believe as 
much and no more of this doctrine 
as 18 Contained inthe scriptures, and 
that, therefore, their errour is inno- 
cent ; we reply that this is exactly 
the case with those, who honestly 
believe, that the scriptures do not 
contain it at all. This instance a- 
lone completely convinces us, that 
the coincidence of opinion, which it 
is the object of creeds to produce, 
is, from the nature’ of the human 
miod, an utter impossibility. You 
may make men use the same 
words ;_ but it is beyond your pow- 
er to give them the same ideas. 


We meant to have pursued this 


idea somewhat farther, aud to at- 


tempt to prove that such a coinci- 
dence is as undesirable as it is im- 
possible. We believe that consid- 
erable division of sentiment is de- 
signed ; that it is intended as part 


of our moral discipline, and that, if 


it should be extinguished, a most 
important part of the evidence of 
christianity would be withdrawn. 
But these considerations open so 
wide a field, and this article is alrea- 
dy swollen to such an unexpected 
length, that we must forbear. 


We hasten then to remark as a 
fourth objection, that all creeds are 
founded on the assumption of aright, 
which it is the very, essence of Protes- 
tantism to deny to any human being. 
The moment, that itis admitted that 
any human power whatever possess- 
es the right of settling the terms of 
salvation, the defence of the Refor- 
mation must be abandoned. Assoon 
as it is admitted, that it is essen- 
tial to the preservation of the unity 
of the faith in the bond of peace, 
that no differences of opinion should 
exist among christians, an that, inor- 
der to prevent these differences, some 
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standard of essential doctrines must 
be fixed, from which it shall be her- 
esy to depart, the question arises, 
who shall fix the standard ? It must 
be replied, that there is no church, 
which can produce claims to be com- 
pared with those of the church of 
Rome. They can plead the pre- 
scription of ages, the tradition of 
Fathers, the decisions of councils; 
and the authority of numbers. It 
1s in vain to say, that this church 
has loaded the faith with innume- 
table corruptions. You gave up the 
right of making this plea, when you 
gave up the right of private judg- 
ment. But you say, that its tenets 
are opposed to the clearest declara- 
tions of the scriptures,and the whole 
genius of christianity, as the scrip- 
tures unfold it. With what face 
can you, who acknowledge, that indi- 
vidua!/ christians cannot be trusted 
with forming articles of faith forthem- 
selves ; who acknowledge, that the 
scriptures may be fatally misunderstood 
and pervertéd by honest minds ; with 
what face can yow oppcse your opin- 
ion of the sense of the scriptures, to 
that of the most ancient and numer- 
ous church in Christendom ? Mis- 
erable man ! you are caught in the 
toils : and, if you are true to your 
principles, you mtist yield to thede- 
cisions of the infallible church. If 
it should be replied, that we may 
deny the right of any church to im- 
pose its creed on us, and yet main- 
tain a right to adopt one forourselves, 
as the standard of admission to our 
communion and advantages ; we ans- 
wer: The difference in the two 
cases is not in the find, but only 
in the degree of wrong. The church 
of Rome says to the heretick, “‘con- 
form to my standard of doctrine un- 
der the penalty of a given punish- 
ment.”” The church ad»pting a creed 
says, conform to my standard under 
penalty of exclusion from my commu. 
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nion. Now wetakeexclusion from 
a christian church to be a_punish- 
ment, and a very severe one. It is 
true, that it is not so preat as con- 
finement inthe Inquisition but it is 
nevertheless a punishment. But you 
say ‘‘ itis your own fault; we are 


sorry for your errours; but wecannot’ 


permit you to infect our members 
with them.’? We reply, that this is 
precisely the language of the mem- 
bers of the church of Rome, and 
just as far as this plea vindicates 
“you, just so far mast it vindicate 
them. But it is said, must we then 
admit to our communion any’ one 
who chuses to apply? We have al- 
ready shown, that a creed is no pro- 
tection from a dishonest applicant ; 
and we are perfectly ready to say, 
that against an honest and consci- 
entious believer, that God has made a 
revelation from heaven, and ihat the 
scriptures contain it, against such a 
man, however mistaken in his views 
of the nature of its doctrines, God 
forbid that any christian church 
should shut its doors. 

In reply to our remarks, we know 
it may be -said by the founders of 
this seminary, that they have no 
where declared this creed the term of 
christian, or ministerial communion ; 
that it is only a condition annexed 
to these professorships. But, why, 
gentlemen, have you mot expressly 
made it a term of ministerial com- 
munion ? Or why have you not, at 
least, told us, that no student from 
your seminary, who does not sub- 
scribe, shall have your recommen- 
dition, or, as far as your power ex- 
tends, be authorised to preach ? The 
same reasons which induced you, 
to make this creed the test of you 
professor’s faith, that is, because 
you think it contains the essentials 
ef christianity, or because it is 
dangerous to teach any doctrines 
which oppose it, call upon you, if 
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you have any respect to your own 


principles, to require the same pro- 


fession of those,whom you permit to 
go out into the church. Or is one 
degree of orthodoxy necessary fora 
professor, and another for a pastor 
of a society? Or are there truths 
cssential to one teacher of theology, 
and not to another? Or, rathery 
were you afraid to tella protestant 
publick, that your principles would 
compel you to refuse your recqm- 
mendation to any candidate issumg 
from your seminary, if he refused 
to subscribe, or saw reason to doubt 
your formulary of doctrines? 

We have room for culy one more 
objection, which is directed more 
particularly against the use of the 
creed of the instiiuiion which we are 
examining. Its effects must be dead- 
ly to the best feeliigs of the minds 
of the professors. ‘This we believe 
to be the first instance on record of 
a creed’s betsy originally formed with 
a- designed ambiguity of meaning, 
with the express intention of per. 
mitting men of different opinions to 
sign it. The circumstance, which 
disgraces the old age of creeds in 
other countries, pollutes the infancy 
of this. Another particular which 
distinguishes this creed from any 
other, with which we are acquainted, 
is, the repetition of the signature 
at regular intervals. (In other com- 
munions, if a man can, at the period 
of signing, conscientiously believe 
the creed, his mind is afterwards cor - 
paratively free. But these unhappy 
men. are never out of chains. It 
will never be safe for them to ex- 
ercise their minds on the objections, 
which may be offered to the mit- 
nutest article of their creed. Their 
interest and their duty must be per- 
petually at war. ‘They have a code 
of propositions put into their hands, 
in which all their inquiries must ter- 
minate, under the penalty of the lose 
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of their station and its advantages, 
It is .their interest never to improve 
or modify any oue of their cpinions. 
We acknowledge that the parte 
against examination is not abs: 
ly irresistible. A man 
life may hazard the loss oF 
makes him and his faini ily b 
respectable ; but have we a rig 
suppose that inen are often to be 
found, who wi/ enceunter the dan- 
ger? Such are the horrible p: rinci- 
ples,on which this institution is fou: 
ded, that the vene rable 
eit: if he had been a professor in it, 
must, in his old age. have been turned 
on the -world, to trust to the 
charity of his friends. What must 
be the effect of such an institution 
on the minds of the professors, and 
what its effect on those they are to 
instruct ? We dare not trust our- 
selves with attempting to predict 
it. 

‘We designed to make many more 
Se tag ; but we forbear. Our 
feelings may already have ‘carried us 
too far. As far, how ever, as any men 
have aright to judge of their own 
intentions, we acquit ourselves of be- 
ing biassed by the consideration of 
the kind of opinions, which are to 
be taught In this seminary. We 
should rejoice to see an institut: son, 
established on christian principles, 
the object of which was tomakelearn- 
ed theo! ogians, whatever might be 
the opinions of those who founded 
it. We have no fear of the effects 
of learning and impartial investiga- 
tion. Our sole objection to this es- 
tablishment ic, that it is founded on 
such principles as we think, must de- 
feat the ends, which those, who 
have 80 liberally en Gowed it, desiga- 
ed toeflect. We fear, that it is not 
to beexpected,that men of learning 
and talents will be prevailed on to 
accept professorships, which must 
fetter foreverthe freedom of their 
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minds. It isa yoke too galling to 
be endured by any man, who has 
felt the dhMfculty of investigating 
truth, a yoke, which neither we 
nor our fathers were able to bear. 
In this age of religious light and 
liberty, to sé an stitution: ris- 
ing us, which would. have 
disgraced the bigotry of the dark 
aces 5-—but we repress our feelings, 
We most devoutly pray,that the be- 
ing, whobrings ood out of evil, will 
make this stitution an instrument 
to eflect his purposes of benevolence 
anc wisdo:n, and disappoint the fore- 
bodings, which we conless, at present 
almost overwhelm our hopes. 
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The Wild Ivish Boy. By Dennis 
Jasper Murph J: N. York, pubs 
lished by D. 8 ra G. Br uce. !80O8. 
2 vols. 12ino. Vol. I, pp. 278, 


Vol. II, pp. 282 


WHatever species of writing 
has obtained general circulation is 
entitled to the notice of the critick. 
Fictitious history, though generally 
useless and insipid, and often the 
vehicle of vice and infidelity, may 
become a powerful auxiliary of 
virtue and religion. The general ap- 
petite for fictitious events 1s adduc- 
ed by Lord Bacon, as a proof of the 
dignity of man, Common virtues, 
and common incidents do not satis- 
fy his imagination : he pants for 
somethiug more heroical ; more in- 
teresting to his feelings, and more 
agreeable to his wishes. Dramat- 
ick poetry and novels are «founded 
upon the same principles, and must 
therefore be judged by thesame rules. 
The unities,of time, place, and ac- 
tion are to be preserved in ‘each ; 
though with more latitude in the 
latter class, than inthe former. 
Episodes and reflections may be in- 
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troduced into. novels ; but with the 
same design, and the same caution 
as in epick or dramaticx poetry. 
Novels may be dividedinto two clas:- 
es 3 those which’ represent human 
life as it is, with all its foibles and 
vices, and those which hold upa 
perfect character for our imitatjon, 
or a monster for our abhorrence. 
The works of Richardson are an ex- 
ample of the one ; those of Field- 
ing, of the other. ‘The novel now 
before uS may be assigned to the 
former class. The narrative is brief- 
ly this. \ 

Ormsby Bethel, an illegitimate 
member of an ancient Milesian fam- 
ily, is brought up in obscurity, and 
in ignorance of hi s parents, till the 
age of sixteen, ; when, b »y the deat h 
of an elder brat! her, whois killed in 
a duel, he is acknowledged by his 
father; and carted to his estate on 
the western coast of Ireland. Soon 
after his arrival, Lord Montrevor 
and family remove-thither from Eng- 
land, in consequence of a discovery 
that he is not the legal heir to nin! 
titles and estates of Wet hampton, 
which he has long enjoy: d, Here 
Bethel becomes acquainted with 
Lady Meontrevor, and mbibes for her 
a romp aeinar passion, which he is un- 
able to subdue. He flies to Dublin, 
and pluage $ into dissipation « of every 
kind, till by his prof igacy and extrav- 
agance he has destroved his health, 
and sub} jected his uncle, the chieftain 
of his family, to the disgrace of a 
publick arvest. After this his uucle, 
who had restored him to his favour, 
unputing his melancholy to a con- 
cealed attachment, was at length in- 
formed, “that the cause of his de} iec- 
tion was to be sought in nh pil 
house.” Misled by the ambiguity 
of the phrase, the chieftain asks and 
obtains the daughter of Lady Mon- 
trevor in mar riage for his nephew. 
Bethel does net discover his mistake, 


till it is too late to rectify it. He 
complies ; and soon after his mar- 
riage, by the death of his uncle, 
comes into possession of a large and 
flourishing estate. eturaing to 
London with the Montrevor family, 
who are restored to their ancient 
sp lendour, he relapses into his former 
habits of dissipation and profligacy. 
Ha ving at le: igth ru tined himself at 
the caming table, and by a series of 
unfortunate events forced his wife to 
an elopement, he is thrown into pris- 
on,from whence he is released by Ia- 
dy Montrevor,and his real father,who 
proves to have been her former 
lover. ‘Ihe volumeconcludes with the 
death of lord Mont FeNOT, and the res- 
toration of Mrs. Bethelto her husband. 
‘The manner in eich the story is 
conducted, though faulty in many 
particulars, is upon the whole inter- 
esting. Lady Montrevor,who shines 
with unrivalled spleadour of beauty 
and wit, giving laws to the fashiona- 
ble world, and charming every heart 
by her grace and elegance, is the head 
of a respectable Exnily +, the mother 
cf statesmen aad embassadours, and 
thre gran dmoki her of a numerous off- 
spring. However incongruous, such 
a character may ai it is not im- 
possible : forsuch was Ninon de L’En- 
cles, _ Deprived of the love of her 
husband aud the affections of her 
children, she seeks for pleasure in the 
Piromelion of the world, and for tran- 

pullity in the stupor of laudanum. 
Bethel, ardent and enterprising, and 
ambitious, of firm principles, but 
strong passions, betrayed into prac- 
tises Which he abhors, but maintain- 
ing a sense of the dignity of virtue 
ainid the blandishments of vice, ex- 
cites at once our admiration and pity. 
T! hough not an uacommon character, 
it is perhaps the best supported of 
any in the work. 

There are scattered through these 
volumes se:ne criticisms on living au- 
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thors, and some remarks on the state 
of the Irish nation, which in their 
proper place would repay the trouble 
of perusal. Of the style of the au- 
thor we can say nothing favourable. 
It is unequal ; for some parts are leas 
faulty than others. The following 
strictures on Southey are perhaps 
the best written in the work. 

«« [ have read his poems, said I; to 
me they strongly bear the marks of 
a mind forced and flattered into an 
early maturity ; a man who versified, 
before he had read or thought, and 
who still continues to versify, with- 
out often calling on either reading or 
thought for assistance. He certain- 
ly possesses imagination, but never 
was imagination less purified by taste; 
his embellishments are grotescue, 
and laboured, and voluminous : 
they strike by exaggeration, and do 
not shine, but glare. His sentiments 
are generally pure, but it is prosaick 
and common-place morality, in the 
bloated and uneasy garb or a versiti- 
ed homily. His descriptions and 
manners are certainly pure ; and per- 
haps no other praise can be compar- 
ed to that which Southey has ceserv- 
ed,of having given to the puplick, in 
early youth, a mass of pages, from 
which modesty would not wish to 
expunge a single line. Were I the 
gentleman’s friend, 1 would wish him 
to alter his line of study. His ap- 
pears to be a mind, that has adopted 
its habits of reading teo much from 
a fantastick and misguided choice. I 
believe his literary education has had 
no restraint, and no adviser. His 
mind, if I may judge from his notes, 
appears to be inveterately depraved, 
by acourse of reading which has star- 
ved his understanding, and fed his 
fancy with the most morbid food. 
The legends of supesstition, ancient 
and modern ; the gleanings of monk- 
ish fabulists ; ‘the resarches of my stick 
science ; the wonders of the invisi- 
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ble world, however related, or how- 
ever attested ; all that * fables 
have feigned, or fear conceived, Gor- 
gons and Hydras and Chimeras 
dire,’? appear to constitute all the 
resources of his library, and of his 
mind ; and so desirous is he of accu- 
mulating the shades of horrour upon 
us, that he mingles the mythology of 
different ages,'and nations ; intro- 
duces the vampire tales of Hungary 
and Greece into Arabia : and arms 
the wizards on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates with the hand of glory, one 
of the darkest fictions of Western 
superstition. Every part of ‘his 
writings has assumed the comp'ex- 
ion i a sombrous and melancholy 
mind, darkened almost to despon- 
dency by peculiar habits of reading. 
When he is merry, he tells us the 
story of Cornelius Agrippa and his _ 
bloody book ; when he is grave he 
ibaa a legend from Matthew 
Paris: when he gives political in 
struction, it is by the vision of the 
Maid of Orleans ;a vision such as nev- 
er floated before the “ eye in a fine 
phrenzy rolling” ; **a vision com. 
pounded of the murky fumes of que- 
rulous democracy and shapeless de-. 
lirium ; &c.’’ 

We cannot conclude, without no- 
ticing the very abrupt manner ia 
which the work commences. It re- 
minds us of the beginning of * Cas- 
sandra’? where two persons, who are 
afterwards discovered to be the He- 
roes of the story, start up on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and engage 
in single combat. We are presented 
during six or seven successive letters 
with the ravings and delirium of a 
love-sick girl, who had seen a hand- 
some boy in the street. Take a spe- 
cimen. 

«¢ Think that I have a task to do, 
a pilgrimage to go, so long, and sad, 
and sombrous, a life of hopeless love ; 
and to live out a long, long waste of 
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of years,which maybe protracted from 
time to time by the sight of him, (a 
cordial of cruel sweetness ! ) and nev- 
er to have a gleam of hope from his 
eye, or a sound from his lip, no more 
than if I wooed a star from Heaven ! 
and when I die of a broken heart, to 
know that he may walk over my 
grave, and never know that the heart 
which moulders there was broken for 
his love, that the hovering spirit 
would be absolved by his sigh -—all 
this must be, and it is my pride that 
all this must be.”’ 

Give me some ¢'vet, good Apothecary, 

To sweeten my imagination. 

We hear nothing more of her till 
the close of the second volume, when 
we are told that she died ‘all for 
love’? Upon the whole, he who 
takes up these volumes for amuse- 
ment, will not be disappointed. He, 
who seeks in them for instruction, 
will find much to deter him from dis- 
sipation, and will be convinced that 
“Splendid Misery’’ issomething more 
than the name of a novel. 





ART. 40. 
The History of Don Francisco de Mi- 


randa’s attempt to effect a revolution 
in South America, in a series of let- 
ters. By a gentleman, who was 
an officer under that general, to bis 
friend in the United States. To 
which are annexed, sketches of the 
life of Miranda, and geographical 
notices of Caraccas. Boston. Ol- 
iver & Munroe. pp. 300. 12mo. 


A general account of Miranda’s expe- 
dition, including the trial and execu- 
lion of ten of his officers and an ac- 
sount of the imprisonment and +a 
ferings of the remainder of his o 
cers and men, who were taken pris- 
eners. Upon the authority of a per- 
son, who was an officer under Mi- 
randa, who was taken and con- 
démned to ten year’s imprisonment, 


Ve. V. No. XI. 4C 


and who after suffering nearly two 
years, effected his return h.me, N. 
York. McFarlane & Long. &vo, 


THE enterprise of General Miran- 
da was a remarkable event in this 
most eventful era. It excite at the 
time much interest in the United 


States and inthe West Indies gene- © 


rally, as well as in the Province, a- 
gainst which it was destined. In 
Europe it was but little known, ex- 
cept in England, where of course it 
became a subject of interest, after it 
was protected by their wavy. It 
was deeply regretted by wise politi- 
ciaas here, as affording to Spain the 
only subject of complaint against the 
United States,which she could urge, 
after the numberless grievances and 
injuries we had experienced from that 
power. We hope the trial of certain 
persons in New York on a govern- 
ment prosecution may have satisfied 
the world, that our laws were se- 
cretly and hastily evaded by per- 
sons with whom the administra- 
tion had uot the slighest connivance. 


We trust, that no supposed sympa. 


thy of philosophical notions, or pre- 
vious acquaintance between General 
Miranda and any members of the 
American cabinet, will be allowed 
to weigh in a transaction that deeply 
implicated the honour and policy of 
the United States. 

The works,which form the subject 
ot this review, give us a minute, and 
no doubt faithful account of it. The 
N York publication is a mere prin- 
ter’s pamphlet, abounding with verbal 
errours, but from its simple narrative 
of the sufferings of those who were 
captured, is well calculated to excite 
the curses of their friends against 
the authors of the scheme. 

The volume published at Boston 
is divided into twenty eight letters ; 
and the author appears to have been 
one of the “Offic:rs,’? who embark- 
ed on hoard whe Leanderat Neve 
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York : His letters form a regular 
journal of events from the moment 
of their sailing, till the dispersal of 
the adventurers at Trinidad; the 
three last are dated in the U. States, 
just before the publishing of the 
book. The author is desirous of 
justifying his motives and those of 
some of his comrades, for having en- 
tered into this project : if he has not 
wholly succceded, we are little dis- 
posed to blame those who were the 
dupes of Miranda and his abettors ; 
they. have expiated their fault, some 
of them with their lives, all of them 
by their sufferings and mortifications. 
Besides, the Spaniards have always 
been subject to this kind of events. 
The English say that they are catho- 
licks and governed by the Inquisition, 
and havetherefore been preying upon 
them for ages. Lord Melville gave 
orders, to attack their Frigates in 
time of peace,to prevent the dollars 
they were conveying from getting 
into the handsof Papists. TheFrench 
alledge, that they are jealous of their 
wives, and have therefore always in- 
terfered.in their concerns ; and lately, 
the Emperor Napoleon has attempt- 
ed to takethem under his protection 
altogether. We, too, have constant- 
ly declaimed on their miserable, sla- 
vish condition,and tempted them by 
the offers of the trial by jury and the 
blessings: of frequent elections. In- 
deed these people possess such vast 
quantities of gold and silver that no 
other apology is necessary : to attack 
them is perfectly natural, and these 
attacks though they may displease, 
cannot be unexpected by the Span- 
iards themselves. 

The author seems to have bee:. 
early discontented with his leader, 
and revenges himself in a style of 
jesting and sarcasm against the Gen- 
eral, which is appropriate in him, 
though the publick can neverfeel any 
seatiment less than indignation to- 
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wards Miranda. We must here re- 
mark one inconsistency : the writer 
was well acquainted with Miranda’s 
history and character, and yet he 
seems surprised at his indifference 
about the sufferings of his followers, 
and at his having shewn no eagerness 
to rescue those who fell into the 
power’of the Spaniards, What! a 
citizen of the world going to liberate 
fifteen millions of people occupied 
about the handful of men who were 
to aid him in the acheivement, how 
preposterous | No, Miranda is a dis- 
tinguished member of a sect, whose 
eyes are so fixed on the end, that 
they disregard the means, who sac- 
rifice one generation to benefit the 
next, and who, as their object flies 
before them, march magnanimously 
over the desolation of the world : he 
was bred too inaschool,where the life . 
ofasoldier was never considered, wh 
intoxication and numbers were m 
to everpower valeur and discipline, 
No, Miranda was all this time occus 
pied with framing plans of govern. 
ment for his future fellow citizens, 
composing the addresses he should 
make to them, and so occupied with 
their *“‘amelioration,”’ that he had 
time to attend to the poor devils, 
who were his subalterns. , , 
A desire to see our country ab- 
solved from any participation in this 
undertaking, in a national point of 
view, was the most earnest feelin 
in perusing these books, and if there 
is any thing equivocal with .re- 
spect to the outfit, we were gratified 
to find, that, within.a week of the 
Leander’s leaving port, we were re- 
lieved from all future responsibility. 
From the period of her speaking 
with the British frigate Cleopatra, 
till it was more openly espoused by 
Admiral Cochrane, the expedition 
preceeded under British auspices ; 
and, as they were at open war with 
Spain, it was, as regards them, 2 
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mere question of expediency, and not 
of right. The British navy exer- 
cise the police of the ocean, and the 
world knows, that they are neither 
lax nor remiss in any of its operations, 
In reading these two works, we 
have observed with surprise, that, 
notwithstanding the manifest extrav- 
agance of the undertaking, there was 
a chance of success, if Miranda’s en- 
terprise and courage had equalled 
that of his followers. If he had 
pushed forward with alacrity, or even 
persevered "in fetaining his first con- 
quests, aided as he would have been 
by the British forces, we think ana- 
ble, daring leader would have obtain- 
ed possession of the Province. Méi- 
randa plunged into a desperate 
scheme, which could only have suc- 
ceeded by promptitude, wigour and 
boldness ; and he acted with as much 
timidity and hesitation as a Militia 
Colonel on his first march. Once 
landed, he should have thought no 
More about communication with his 
ships, but, with the ring of Hanni- 
bal on his finger and his sword in his 
hand, he should have marched on- 
ward to a grave in the forest, ora 
mausoleum inthe capital. When 
the son of the Pretender, in \'745, 
landed in Scotland, he was accom- 
panied by only seven followers, who 
had left France with him in a private 
ship of 18 guns, without the knowl- 
edge of the court ; he threw himself 
into the arms of the first persons he 
met, and engaged them in the cause. 
When he first drew his sword, he 
threw away the scabbard, and his 
bravery and affection for his follow- 
ers procured him a temporarythough 
not unimportant success in his roman- 
tick attempt. 

On'the whole, we must say of this 
expedition, which was productive of 
much mischief and individual suffer- 

‘Ing, that it was undertaken with all 


the rashness and want of principle of 
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the ancient Buccaneers of América, 
and conducted without any portion 
of the skill and audacity, by which 
they were distinguished. 

The book is amusing, and thestyle 
of it good enough for the subject. A 
table of errata, at the end of it, might 
be enlarged. As a specimen of the 
work we extract the twenty-seventh 
chapter, entitled Notices of Miranda. 


’ 

General Miranda in conversation was 
reserved on the subject of his own life. 
He wrapped himselfin mystery ; and ap- 
parently enjoyed a sort of © satisfac- 
tion, in leaving people to conjecture and 
wonder. He would talk of what he had 
seen and done ; of his studies, his adven- 
tures and sufferings; his perils and es- 
capes. But he avoided detail and circum- 
stance : time, place and persons he kept 
out of view. In his relations he stopped 
at generalities. For this reason, his offi- 
cers know less of him than you would 
imagine. Of the place of his nativity 
there are several and disagreeing 2c- 
counts. But beyond doubt he was bora 
in the city of Caraccas, inthe province 
of that name. It is taken for granted 
that heis descended {rom one of the old- 
est Spanish families. Some accounts 
represent that his grandfather was gov- 
ernour ofa province and his father 2 
-candidate for the same place ; but defeat- 
ed in his expectations, through the jeal- 
ousy which the court have ever eater- 
tained of the natives. This disappoint- 
tmhent is mentioned,with what truth,I can- 
not say, us a cause of our hero’s discon- 
tent with the government. If such an e- 
vent ever occurred, it probably hada 
large share of influence on 2 mind like 
that of Miranda. But the ardour of his 
feelings, the boldness of his speculations 
and the republican bias of mane 

which he always manifested, afford sua 
cient solutions. He was éducated like 
other young men of the better famlics in 
Caraccas, at the schools and university of 
that city. He never mentioned his 
teachers nor his school. He said ‘thaz 
he fearned Greek after he was forty. 
Depons observes, that. at present the 
Spanish youth, sensible of the insufficien- 
cy of their education, apply with avidi- 
ty to the reading of foreign books. It is 
said Miranda began his travelym the 
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Provinces,in carlymanhood. He enter- 
¢a the army and was captain in the reg- 
ular troops of Spain. Biographers say 


_he rose to be colonel; but this is doubt 


ful. One of his stations was at Guatima- 
Ja. Here he improved his opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with New 
Spain. 

_ He left his native country from neces- 
sity, to avoid the displeasure of govern- 
ment. The causes of his precip:tate dis- 
appearance are variously stated. It is as- 
crided to his expressing obnoxious senti- 
ments relating to the independence of 
the colonics and having laid a plot for ef- 
fecting at One ofthe most celcbrated 
French generals told me, that whilst Mi- 
rauda was stationed at the Havanna, 
being in the engineer corps, he was com- 
miss oned by the military commander 
to g° to Jamaica for the purpose of sur- 
veying the fortifications and making out 
a report of their strength and condition. 
To disguise his character and design, he 
was ailowed to smuggle ten thousand dol- 
Jars value of commodities On’ his re- 
turn. he was charged with exceeding the 
limits of his permission. His propegty 
was scized. The cause was carried to 
Madrid, where it was decided against 
him. He thought it wise to decamp, in 
order to avoidthe penalties which he 
had incurred. 

In 1783, he visited the United States. 
I have convgrsed with many persens who 
knew himat thistime ‘They’say his 
mind was full of the ideas of referm and 
innovation, of Itberty and philosophy. 
He went from this couutry to Europe. 


London was his most constant place of 


residence, whilst he was not on his trav- 
cls. He wsited almost every portion of 
the European world; every principal ci- 
ty and court ; and went to Constantimo- 
ple. He bad a superb library in Lon- 
don. ‘This literary treasure was pledged 
for a part of the necessary funds to defray 
his expenses. In the negotiations and 
disputes and naval preparations respect- 
ing Nootka Sound, he had an agency un- 
der the English ministry When the 
French revolution commenced he was in 
Ruwia. This event opened a career 
suited to his genius. He repaired imme- 
diately to Paris; and soon obtained fa- 
vour, fortune and place, under the pro- 
tection of Pethion. He was employed 
inthe French army. In 1792 he was 
sent in quality of a general officer to 
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Champagne,under Dumourier, whom he 
afterwards accompanied to Belgium ; and 
he was nominated in Sept. command. 
ant of the army of F anders in the room 
of Labourdonnage; during the winter 
he had the chief command in the absence 
of Dumourier. 

In the spring of 1793 Miranda besieg- 
ed Meastricht, by order of the executive 
council} but generai Lanoue, who was 
posted at Reer, being beaten at Alden- 
hoven, he was obliged to raise the siege 
after twenty days bombardment. ‘The 
defeat at Aldeshoven and the bad spe- 
cess at Meastriciit overturned all Dum- 
ourier’s plans. How far Miranda was 
to blame let military men judge. 

The commander in chief, Dumourier, 
having retired from Holland, again ap- 
peared at the head of the Belgick army. 
Miranda commanded the left wing, on 
the 13th of March in the affair of Ner- 
winde. This battle would probably 
have terminated in favour of the French, 
had not Miranda retired from the ficld, 
scon after the middle of the day. One 
his columns was panick struck, and the 
other two were driven back. This re= 
treat has been ascribed in some French 
publications to the treachery and cowar= 
dice of our hero. A celebrated French 
genera!, new in this country, is of a difs 
erent opinion He declares it was by a 
military fault of Miranda’s that thé 
French lost the victory at Nerwinde; 
“M.randa,” says. he, “is not justly charge- 
able with treachery or cowardice.” Du- 
mourier says, “that cither disconcert- 
ed, or willing to sacrifice his rival, Valence 
he ordered his troops to retreat.” He 
sent no advice of his retreat to Dumour- 
ier, which neglect exposed the right wing 
and centre of the army to the whole 
weight of the enemy. 

It seems that Miranda. was no friend 
to Dumourier. Three days after the 
battle, it has been asserted, he wrote 2 
letter to Pethion against this general. 
Miranda’s partizans say this letter afford- 
ed him no justification. He afterwards 
published a memorial, in which he tells 
his protector, Pethion, that the expedi- 
tin against Hoiland had been un- 
dertaken contrary to his advice ; that 
he had foreseen the mischiefs which 
would result from such a project; and 
that Dumourier,. in concert. with 
Thouvenot, had decided upon every 
thing without consulting him A» 
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to the defeat at Nerwirde, he endeavour- 
ed to confirm the opinion then cireulsted, 

that it was owing'to the treachery of the 
commander i in elnef and his adherents. 

At the same time he contianed to cor- 
respond with Dumouricr. Miranda dic 
not save himself by this doubled faced 
precaution. He was arrestee, at tic mo- 
ment of the desertion of that general and 
was sent to Paris for trial. Tue revo- 
Jutionary tribunal acquitted him in May. 
Before the end of the same month he was 
again arrested. He appeared in person 
at the bar of the convention to justify 
himself, but he did not obtain his liberty 
until the fall of the mountain. , 

In October, 1795, he attempted to re- 
cover his lost influence by serving the 
convention against the sections This 
expedition did not succeed. On the 22d 
of the same month his arrestation was 
decreed. He was sentenced to be trans- 
ported beyond the'limits of France. In 
vain he endeavoured to effecti a retrac- 
tion of his sentence. He was delivered to 
a body of gens des armes,who were charg- 
ed to conduct him to the frontiers He 
got away from his escort and wrote to 
the directory, demanding a reversion o- 
his sentence. ‘Ihis business was kept in 
train a long time, although the director 
Detouveur was his particular enemy 
Finally, the ath of September, 1797, fin- 
ished his residence in France. He was 
included in the grand deportation. Eng- 
land afforded him refuge. He was a- 
mong the number whom Bonaparte did 
not recal in 1799. After this period he 
continued in London. Failing in vari- 
cus attempts to interest the British min- 
istry ‘n his project respecting South A- 
merica, he embarked for New York, 
under the assumed name of George Mar- 
tin, of New-Orleans. On the 2d of Sep- 
tember he satled from England and ar- 
rived in the United States on the rath 
of November following Here he com- 
meneed operations for carrying into ef- 
fect his project of twenty years contem- 
plation, to revolutionize his native coun- 
try. A mercantile house in New York 
furnished him with the ship and arma- 
ment, as has been described in this histo- 
ry. He gave Mr Ogden three bills, one 
of five thousand, one of two thousand and 
one of eight hundred pounds sterling. 
The two Jast only were duly paid. The 
property taken by him from New York 
was all spent, dissipated, or remains in his 
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hands, Nopart of the proceeds of the 


sale of the Leeder was evcr repaid to the 


of cinal owners. 

Dumour!er saye of this personage “ chat 
hé was 2 mun of capacity and extensive 
infermation. He was better versed in the 
theory ofwar thin anyother of theFrench 
generzis, but he was not equally verse 
ed mthe praetice.” He had becn of great 
¢ id a to him inthe different attacks on 

e¢ Prussians But ‘he had « haug)unes 
of disposition and bluntness of manner, 
v ‘hich becat. him many enemies ; and he 
svas unit tocotimand the French, whose 
confidence it is impossible to gain, but 
by yood humour, and conduct’e: expressive 
of respect for then 

In the preceding history, Mirarda’s 
mitidicious selection of his place of laud- 
ing is mentioned as one cause of his tail- 
vre The reasons in favour ot bis chuice 
were not statcd. His principal induce- 
ment probably was, that from informa- 
tion or rumourhe imagined he hadiricnods 
in Coro. In stating his grounds tor ex- 
pecting success, I might have placed them 
m asummary form by reciting four posie 
tions laid down by one of his advocates 
at the outset. 

First, From the boundless extent of the 
coast of Spanish America, he can choose 
his point of landing. 

Second, From the same circumstances 
the whole military force, that is to say, 
the mit litary force from the mother coun* 
try, is distributed into small detachments) 
and these detachments are most remote 
from each other. In no single post im A- 
merica can there be more than one thou- 
sand men. 

Third, The militia of the country are 
invariably im his cause. 

Fourth, If he could therefore, raise a 
sufficient force to withstand the att2¢k of 
two or three of these detachments, for 
more could never join, he woula be ens 
abled to maintain his ground; and revo- 
lutionizing as he went, add his couquests 
to his force. 

From this narrative in connexion with 
the prior history of general Miranda, you 
will receive an impression of his charae- 
ter not so favourable as that entcriained 
by many persons. I have related facts. 
They must be allowed to speak for them~ 
selves His imagnation and feclings were 
an overmatch for his judgment. e is 
more rash and presumptuous in projects, 
than dexterous in extracting himself from 
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difficulties. In religion he is reputed 
skeptical ; but in our hearing he never 
derided subjects of this nature. He used 
formerly to talk infidelity to the offence 
of the serious ; experience has taught him 
eaution, or he has changed his sentiments. 
It is said upon good authority that he 
partook the sacrament at Coro. He is 
too much of an enthusiast in his favour- 
ite objects to allow his means to be en- 
feebled by moral scruples. I am willing 
to believe he has as much conscience as 
the impetuous passions of such men gen- 
erally admit. 

I make a few remarks on his person, 
manners and petty habits. 

He is about five feet ten inches high. 
His limhs are well proportioned; his 
whole frame is stout and active. His 
complexion is dark, florid and healthy. 
His eyes are hazel coloured, but not of 
the darkest hue. They are peircing, 
quick and intelligent, expressing more of 
the severe than the mild feelings. He 
has good teeth, which he takes much care 
to keep clean. His nose is large and hand- 
some, rather of the English than Reman 
cast. His chest issquare and prominent. 
His hair is grey and he wears it tied long 
behind with powder. He has strong grey 
whiskers growing on the outer edges of 
his ears, as large as most Spaniards have 
on their cheeks. In the contour of his 
Visage you plainly perceive an expression 
of pertinaciousness and suspicion. Bpon 
the whole,without saying he is an elegant, 
we may pronouace him a handsome man. 
He has a constant habit of picking his 
teeth. When sitting he is never perfect- 
ly still ; his foot or hand must be moving 
to keep time with his mind which is al- 
ways in exercise. He always sleeps a 
few moments after dinner, and then 
walks till bed time, which with him is 
about midnight. He is an eminent ex- 
ample of temperance. A scanty or bad 
meai is never regarded by him as a sub- 
ject ofcomplaint. He uses no ardent 
spirits; seldom any wine. Sweetened 
water is his common beverage. Sweet- 
mess and warmth, says he, are the two 
greatest physical goods ; and acid and 





cold are the greatest physical evils in the 
universe. 

He is a courtier and a gentleman ia 
his manners. Dignity and grace preside 
in his movements Unless when angry, 
he hasa great command of his feelings ; 
and can assume what looks and tones he 
pleases. In general his demeanour is mar- 
ked by hauteur and distance. When he 
is angry he loses discretion. He is impa- 
tient of contradiction. In discourse he 
is logical in the management of his 
thoughts. He appears conversant on 
all subjects. His iron memory prevents 
his ever being at a loss for names, dates 
and authorities. , 

He used his mental resources and col- 
loquial powers with great address to ree- 
ommend himself to his followers. He 
assumed the manners of a father and 
instructor to the young men He spoke 
of the prospect of success, and of the 
preparations made for him with great 
confidence. The glory and advantages 
of the enterprise were described in glow- 
ing colours. At another time he detail- 
ed his travels, his sufferings and escapes 
in a manner to interest both their admi- 
ratior and sympathy. He appeared the 
master of languages, of science and lite+ 
rature. In his conversations he carried 
his hearers to the scenes of great actions 
and introduced them to the distinguished 
characters of every age. He took eca- 
cursions to ‘Troy, Babylon, Jerusalem, 
Rome, Athens and Syracuse. Men fam- 
ed as statesmen, heroes, patriots,conquerm 
ors and tyrants, priests and scholars he 
produced, and weighed their merits and 
defects. Modern history and biograpl-y 
afforded him abundant topicks. He im- 
pressed an opinion of his comprehensive 
views, his inexhaustible fund of learning ; 
his probity, his gcnerosity and patriot- 
ism. After all, this man of renown, ! 
fear, must be considered as having more 
learning than wisdom ; more theoret- 
ica! knowledge than practical talent ; toe 
sanguine and too opinionated to distin- 
guish between the vigour of enterprist 
and the hardiness of infatuation. 
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NEW WORKS, 

The universal spread of the Gospel. 
A Sermon preached at Northampton, 
before the Hampshire Missionary So- 
ciety, at their annual meeting, Aug 25, 
1808—by the Rev. Timethy Cooley, 
A: M. Pastor of the first Church in 
Granville, (Mass.) to which is annexed, 
the annual report of the Trustees of the 
Hampshire Missionary Socicty, at the 
meeting of the Socicty, Aug. 25, 1808. 
Northampton, W. Butler. 

A 8ermon preached at Northampton, 
Oct 27, 1808, at the opening of North- 
ampton Bridge. By Samuel Willard, 
minister of Deerfield. | Northampton, 
Bull & Butler. 

The Messiah of the Scripture. A 
Sermon preached at the Tabernacie, in 
Salem, April 8, 1808—also at Beverly, 
May 1, 1808. By Samuel Worcester, 
A. M. Pastor of the Tabernacle Church, 
in Salem, Bosten, Lincoln & Edmands. 

Memeir of the Northern Kingdom, 
written A. D. 1872, by the late Rev. 
Wm. Jahnsenykes, L. L. D. and honour- 
able Member of the Royal American 
Board of Literature, in six Letters to his 
Son. “ Olim meminisse juvabit.” Now 
first published, Quebec, A. D. r190r. 

A Discourse delivered before the So- 
eiety for propagating the Gospel among 
the Indians in North America, at their 
anniversary meeting in Boston, Nov. 3, 
1808. By Abiel Holmes member of the 
first church in Cambridge. Boston, pub- 
lished by Farrand, Mallory and Co. 
Belcher & Armstrong, Printers. 

The Columbian Preacher, or, a collec- 
tion of Original Sermons, from preachers 
ofeminence in the United States, em- 
bracing the distinguishing doctrines of 
of grace, vol. x. Catskill, Nathan Elliot. 

A Seimon preached May 11, 1808, at 
the Ordination of the Rev. Ebenezer 
Hubbard, ever the second church and 
society in Newbury. By Timothy Flint, 
pastor of the charch m Lunenburgh, 


Newburyport, published by Thomas & 
Whipple. E. W. Allen, printer. 

New German Text Copies, for the 
use of schools. Thomas & Whipple, 
proprietors, Newburyport. | 

Large and small round Text, round 
and running hand, biogresshicd: copies, 
with the component parts of letters, and 
an Alphabet of Capitals, arranged ac- 
cording to their similarity, &c. Thomas 
& Whipple, proprietors, Newburyport. 

An Anthem for Ordination, selected 
from the scriptures, and set to musick 
by Samuel Temple, A.M. Boston, print- 
ed for the author, by Manning and 
Loring. 

A ‘Thanksgiving Anthem, by Daniel 
Hardy, jun. A. M. Boston, printed by 
Manning & Loring, for the author. 8vo, 

. 32. x, 
: No. 1, of Evangelical Tracts ; narras 
tive, imstructive and devotional; cone 
taining an adventure in Vermont, or 
the stery of Mr. Anderson. Boston, 
Lincoln & Edmands. 

William Sawyer & Co. of Newbury- 
port have now in the press, to be publish- 
ed in the course of the next month, the 
third volume of Massachusetts Reports, 
containing the cases from June 1807, to 
the end of the year. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

A Monitor for an Apprentice; or, a 
sure guide to gain both esteem and eg+ 
tate, with rules for his. conduct to his 
master, and toothers. By a Lord May- 
or of London. To which is added, Ads 
vice to a young man, on his entrance in- 
to the world, by J. Watts, D. D. and 
two essays by Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 
First American, from the sixth London 


Edition. Boston, published by Ebene- 
zer Blake. Belcher & Armstrong, 
Printers. 


Poems by the Rev. George Crabb, t 
vol. r2mo. Philadelphia, Bradford & 
Inskeep. 
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The works of the Rev. Jonathan Id- 
wards, Minister of the Gespel, in North- 
hampton, Mass. and afterwards Presi- 
dent of the College tu New-lJersey. 8 
volumes—the 4 ust only published. 
Worcester. Isaiah Thomas, jr. 

Particulars respecting the trial, con- 
demnation and execution of Major 
Henry Alexander C.mpbell, at the “r- 
magh Assizes, August 16, 18038, for kil- 
ling ia a duel, Alexander Boyd 3 tugech- 
er with two letters by Major Ca mpbell, 
one to his confidential friend, written 
several months previous to his condeim- 
nation ; the other to his wife, on the 
day previous to his execution, aud which 
he continues writing and dcat:ng from 
hour to hour, until within a few mo- 
ments of his exit. Also, a letter from 
Mrs. Campbell to her condemned hus- 
band in prison, and a niemoriai to his 
Majesty, petitioning the life of her hus- 
band Bosfon—J. Cushing. , 

Debates, Resolutions, and other pro 
ceedings of the Convention of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, convened 
at Boston, on the 9th of January, 1788, 
and continued until the 7th of February 
following, for the purpose of assenting 
to, and ratifying the Constitution, re- 
commended by the erand Federat Con- 
vention, together with the-Yeas and 

ys, on the decision of the grand eucs 
tion. To which the Federal Constitution 
is prefixed ; and to which are added, the 
amendments which have been made 
therein. Boston, Cliver & Munroe and 
Joshua Cushing. 

Thoughts on the revival of Religion in 
New England about the year 1740, in a 
treatise offered to the publick on that 
subject. By joathan Edwards, A. M. 
Waccciiet.” I, ‘chomas. Jun 

A Compendi ous History of New Eng- 
land, designed for schools,and private 
Families. By Jedidiah Morse, D.D. and 
Blijah Parish, D. D. ornamented with a 
neat Map of New England. Second E- 
dition,with Improvements by the authors. 
Published at Newburyport, by ‘Thomas 
& Whipple, Proprictors of the work. 
¥2mo.pp .336. price 1 dol. 124 cents. 

WORKS IN PRESS. 

Greenough & Stebbins, of this town, 
have in the press, and will shortly pub- 
lish Mrs.Grant’s Letters, from the Moun- 
tains, 

David West, of this town, has in the 
press; and will shortly publish Bishop 

Butler’s Analogy, a book which has 
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lately been introduced into Harvard U- 
niversity. 

A, Sherman, of New Bedford, has in 
the press an addition of Wakefield’s 
Mental Improvements, from the sth 
London edition. 

Charles Tzeppan, Portsmonth, N. Aa 
has in press 2 handsome edition of the 
Children of the Abbey, in 2 vols. 

William Sawyer & Co. Newburyport, 
have in press, he Romance of thePyrren« 
es. 

WORKS ANNOUNCED. 

Thomas & Whipple, of Newburyport, 
and M, Cary, of Philade!phia, propose to 
pint by subscription four kinds of quar- 
to bib les, to be published in December, 
at six, seven, ten and twelve dollars, to 
be ha: \dsomely printed, on good paper, 
and neatly 20 d strongly bound, in plain 
or elegant | biudings, to be embcilished 

th from ten to twenty Maps and His- 
torrcal Engravings ; cantaning the Old 
and New Testaments, the Apocry pha, 
Brown’s Concordance, a Chronolog:‘cal 
Index of the years and times from Adam 
to Christ, a curious Analytical DiffeCtion 
of the Buoks of Scripture, a Geographics 
al Sketch of the boundaries, rivers, moun- 
tains, thief towns, population, and oth- 
er particulars respecting Palestine, 
with a view of the present masters and 
miseries of that once happy country, a 
Family Record for ntarriages, births, 
Geaths, &c. a concise view of the evi- 
dences of the Christian Religion, above 
ci bt thousand Marginal References, in ade 
dition to those in the common editions, 
together with tables of different charac- 
ters and oflices in the Bible, of Scriprure 
weights, measurcs, and coins, reduced to 
those of the U.S. of the divisions of time 
among the Jews, of kindred and affinity, 
of all those passages in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment quoted by Christ and his apostles, 
a Chronological Table of the most re- 
markable event’ recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, an Alphabetical Table of proper 
Names used in the Bible, &c. 

Lincoin and Edmands, of this town, 
propose to publish by subscription, the 
Works of the Rev. ‘ohn Arndr, late su- 
perintendant-general of ILlunecburgh. 
written originally in High dutch, enti- 
thed, True Christianity ; or, the whole 
Economy of God tow pe %s Man, and the 
whole duty of man towards God =the 
work will consist of one volume, octavo. 
Price to subscribers, two dollars in 
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Abridgment of the Trial, in an action, in which Sir John Carr, Knt. was 
Plaintiff, and Messrs. Hood and Sharpe, Defendants. 


+ ope 


FCONTINUED FROM PAGE 572. | 


Attorney General—Q. At what 
time did you change your system. 
Will you swear, that within these 
Jast six years, you have not publish- 
ed a book annexing to its advertise- 
ment,the commendation of reviewers? 
—A. Yes, I have no doubt I have. 
It may have happened within these 
two or three years, perhaps, but this 
has arisen from accident. We keep 
our old advertisements standing in 
the form in which we have been 
used to send them to the news- 
papers, for five or six years togeth- 
er. So that an advertisement may 
latterly have gone into a newspaper 
with the same paragraph 1 in it, of the 
commendation of the reviewer,a long 
time after I had determined to dis- 
continue that practice. 

Q. You know of the Annual 
Review, and there is the Monthly 
Review ?—A. Yes. 

And there isthe Eclectick 
Review, and the Critical Review ? 
Bis Yes. 

. Now, I ask you, there being 
chi number of reviews, have you 
never looked into any of them to 
sce if sir John Carr’s work was re- 
viewed by them ?-—A, I do not re- 
collect to have done so, within the 
last twelvemonth. ' 

©. I ask you whether you have 


‘not looked into them concerning 


“The Stranger in Ireland ?”?— 
Vol, V. 


No, XP. 41) 


A. I do not recollect to have seen 
‘“¢ The Stranger in Ireland,”’ noticed 
in more than one review. I have 
seen it in some review ; I do not 
recollect which it was. 

Q What was the character given 
of it in that review ?>—A_ I think, 
in the review in which I saw it, it. 
had a very good character. 

Attorney General. —Now, Sir 


Richard Phillips, I will ask you: 


another question; have you not 
yourself assigned as a reason for not 
publishing this work of sir John 
Carr’s, which you have seen in mans 
uscript, * The Tour in Scotland,’” 
‘“ That sir John Carr was worn 
out ???—A. I never used the phrase. 

© Nor any thing like :t ?-— 
A. No, nor any thing like it. 

©. You never have assigned that as 
areasonfornot publishing that work ? 
Nor any other reason except that 
of this publication, called ““My Pock- 
et Book,” and these imputations 
cast upon the genius of the author ? 
A.V have been asked by booksel- 
lers, questions, which they had no 
business to ask me, about sir John 
Carr’s works, and conceiving such 
questions :to be impertinent, I have 
said to such booksellers, “* that my 
publick engagements would prevent 
me from embarking in such publi- 
cations, and I have given that answer 
in tenderness to sir John Carr.”’ 


QO. Have you read “The Totr 
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through Scotland ??—4. I have 
looked into it, but not read it 
through. 

O. It is finished ?—Z. It is. 

One of the Jury-—-Q. I think, sir 
Richard, you told the booksellers 
that your publick engagements 
would prevent you from embarking 
in such publications ; and that you 
gave that answer out of tenderness to 
sir John Carr. Pray what was that 
tenderness >—4. Beeause 1 would 
not have it understood that any work 
of that kind, (meaning such works 
as “My Pocket Book,’’) had had 
an effect, which appeared to me to 
be so prejudicial to his character. 

Atiorney General.—I\ will deal can- 
didly with you, sir Richard. The 
person to whom I alluded, when I 
asked you whether you had not said, 
“sir Johu Carr was worn out,” is a 
Mr. Murray. Now I ask you, did 
you not say so to him ?—/. No, I 
did not, that I recollect. 

QO. Will you take upon yourself 
to say, upon your oath, that,to Mr. 
Murray, you did not say “that sir 
John Carr was worn out ?——/4, I 
could not say such a thing. 

©. Do you swear positively, that 
you did not say that “sir John Carr 
was worn out ??’—Z. I certainly do 
say, that I did not say so. 

Attorne y General. — May it piease 
your lordship : gentlemen ‘of the Ju- 
ry;—I couthdi certainly, make many 
observations on the very, many ridic- 
ulous passages which are to be found 
in the works of sir John Carr, and 
which fully justify the ridicule of 
this hook, of which he complains. 
But I abstain; the case is so rich 
with. ridicule, without it, that it 
would be bad “taste to take that 
course. 
dramatis persone, that it renders 
every thing in the way of nidicule 
superfluous. —First we have sir Rich- 
ard Phillips, who has given us evi- 


of the 
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dence of his being either one of the 
greatest fools that ever lived under 
the sun, or that he is not to be cred- 
ited on his oath. I say that it-ap- 
pears from his own testimony, either 
that he has given us false evidence, © 
or that he is the greatest fool that 
ever walked. upon the face of the 
earth—without a guide, 
Lord Ellenborough interposing.— 
Weakest, perhaps “ wtlilltitet 
Attorney General.—The weakest 
man that ever walked upon the face 
earth, without a keeper. 
Erasmus would have> given any 
thing for him when he wrote his 
Encomion Monz—or Pope, when 
he wrote his Dunciad. Tf the au- 
thor ef We Dunciad were now liv- 
ing, he would have changed his he- 
ro. If we were living an the days 
of Pope, we should have a new e- 
dition of the Dunciad after this 
scene. “Sir Richard Phillips tells 
us, that he is publisher of three of 
thes’ voluminous wartks, which 
have been exhibited to you as the 
productions of sir John Carr. He 
has told you, that he had giver 
larce sums of money for them,— 
That he was about to open a hego- 
ciation with sir John Carr, for the 
purchase of another work, and he 
tite you, there are [ think’ five 
different reviews, the object of 
wich is, to tréat of the merits or 
demerits .of different publications as 
they appear in the world, and that 
they must rise or fall, “in a great 
measure ateleast ;. that is, fail of 
success, or succeed with the publick, 
according to the impression produ- 
ced by these periodical publications. 
This must. be the case with *‘* The 
Stranger_in* Ireland,” as well as 
any other work. “And sir Richard 
Phillips being interested in pocket, 
as to rhe credit of that work with the 
publick, tells you that he never look- 
¢d into any one of these reviews. 
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He felt that, as soon as he said it, 
to be a strange thing to be said by 
a bookseller. Fora man who de- 
rives emolument from the credit of 
authors-—-who eats and drinks their 
labour—lives upon it.—He felt him- 
self bound to account for this strange 
expression. —He does account for 
it—** I never mix myself,” says he, 
“with anonymous scurrilous publi- 
cations.” "That is, in substance, 
“this, my love of virtue, prevents 
me from opening publications of 
that kind. They are productions 
so much beneath me, that I des- 
pise them. The purity of my 
mind might be corrupted by peru- 
sing them.” Have you read the 
Edinburg Review ?—— [have form- 
erly, but Ido notnow. I have two 
objections to them, that they are 
anonymous, and that they are scur- 
rilous :?? and yet he admits, that 
himself was publisher of ** Anec- 
dotes of Publick Characters in this 
country,” and, ‘* Anecdotes of 
the founders of the French Repub- 
lick’? He is the publisher him- 
self of these two works, and they 
are both anonymous——but he startles 
at the bare mention of scurrtlity. 
** "The anecdotes are facts ; 2 sim- 
ple narrative of facts.” Did these 
facts, sir Richard, happen to fall 
within your own knowledge? An- 
swer me that plain question.— 
“No, no, no; facts, as the au- 
thors of the works stated to me.’’ 
That is what sir Richard Phillips 
calls a narrative of facts !—so much 
for sir Richard Phillip’s ‘narrative 
of facts, and his abhorrence of scur- 
rillity. Now for his abhorrebce of 
anonymous publications. I feel, he 
says, and so he ought to feel—so we 
all ought to feel—*an abhorrence of 
anonymous currillity,”? and yet he 
publishes two books, which are a- 
noaymous ; whether they contain any 
thing that is scurrillous, we will not 
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here stop to inquire, But we now 
come to the Reviews: he holds them 
in great abhorrence : [ suppose some 
of his publications have been rough- 
ly handled by them. But whe was 
the publisher of the Oxford Review? 
Himself, and here he elevated him- 
self above all other booksellers 3 for, 
says he, [ published the Oxford Re- 
view, that there might be one honest 
review in the kingdom,” constguing 
all others, Dr. Aikin’s and the rest, 
to ignominy—placing bimself upon 
a pedestal, looking down on otiers 
and degrading them altogther—a 
condition in which he is not intitled 
to place himself. Now, gentlemen, | 
is sir Richard Phillips that pure, im- 
mdaculate character, which he states 
himself to be? I put it to you 
thus——-do you believe he swears tru- 
ly, when he swears he became the 
publisher of the Oxford Review, 
mirely for the purpose of giving to 
the publick one honest review in 
this kingdom ? Do yeu believe he 
swears truly when he swears that? 
Gentlemen, I told you that sir Rich- 
ard Phillips was either a. witness 
who had tript in his evidence, or 
else, that he is a man the most in- 
firm in judgment that ever walked 
on the face of ‘the earth without a 
keeper. He states to you, that he 
would have given the éame sum for 
the werk of sir John Carr, now in 


manuscript, that he gave for the’ 
others, had it not been for the pub- 


lication of this book, called « My 
Pocket Book.’’ He tells you there 
are five Reviews, in all of which, he 
knows, as well as any body, that 
this work must be handled as others 
are ; but so little does he read re- 
views Or anonymous criticisms, that 
he hardly looks at them, and he 
hardly looked at this work, called 
“ My Pocket Book,”? and yet he 
tells you in the same breath, that 
in conseqence of these petty com- 
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ments, as he calls them, of this 
book, ** My Pocket Book,” he de- 
clined to buy the other work of 
his favourite author, sir John Carr. 
But for this scurrilous little work, 
he would have given sir John Carr 
TOO. for the work which he now 
has in manuscript. Now, I do 
say, either that is not true, or sir 
Richard Phillips is the weakest and 
most absurd creature that ever crept 
on the face of the earth. I could 
not conceive, had I nat seen it, that 
a man could have made a figure so 
foolish. I cannot conceive, that a 
man should so act against his inte- 
rest, as knowing there were these 
reviews and publications, and know- 
ing how the next book of sir John 
Carr might at least be handled, and 
yet would have given 600/. in the 
first instance for this manuscript of 
sir John Carr’s, if it had not been 
for this little book, «* My Pocket 
Book,” -which sir Richard Phillips 
tells you, at the same time, is a con- 
temptible tittle work, and which, if 
that be true, could have had little, 
if any effect upon the publick mind. 
I have been led into this mode of 
reasoning, from the ground, which 
sir Richard has thought fit to take. 
He has arrogated to himself all the 
honour in the kingdom, as far as it 
regards the publication of books, 
and reviews of books. What stan- 
dard shall I take to judge of the 
propriety or impropriety of this 
publication, called * My Pocket 
Book ; as containing just or unjust 
criticism on the work of sir John 
Carr, called “ The Stranger in 
Ireland ?’ J will appeal to my 
Lord Mountnorris, who has a high 
personal respect for the author of 
the book called ‘* The Stranger in 
Ireland,” and partial towards the 
subject of it. The truth 1s, that 
sir John Carr went to Ireland well 
recommended. He received there 
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the honour of knighthood; and 
knighthood, fine clothes and gen- 
teel manners, are an introduction in- 
to genteel circles, and gain a high 
name fora while, to an author, and 
may be a short substitute for geni- 
us, toa person who chooses to figure 
as au author. He thonght his 
name would uphold his book, but 
that will never do long, unless the 
book can uphold his name. Sir 
John Carr thought that his book 
would pass on account of his name. 
And it very nearly had. My Lord 
Mountnorris had very nearly got 
himself into the scrape of buying 
this book of sir John Carr’s called 
‘‘'The Stranger in Ireland.” He 
would have done so, but from the 
circumstance of his having seen this 
book, called ** My Pocket Book.” 
And here I think my Lord Mount- 
nerris has some reason to complaia 
of his friend sir John Carr, and of 
those who gave him that ‘name. 
Not that I mean to insinuate, that 
sir John Carr is unworthy the hon- 
our of knighthood ; I am speaking 
of him merely as an author, and in 
that view, knighthood may some- 
times have the effect of a false token. 
“© Cum pulchris tunicis sumet nova con- 
silia et spes.”” But what effect has 
this book, called ** My Pocket 
Book,”? had on the publick mind! 
Why, my Lord Mountnorris, who 
has a personal respect for sir Johw 
Carr, shall answer that question. 
He said, that understanding sir John 
Carr to have spoken handsomely of 
Ireland, and feeling an interest im 
that subject, he was disposed to buy 
the book; but he read .this criti, 
cism, and having read it, he read 
the book, which was the subject of 
it. He then compared them with 
each other—what was the effect of 
his doing so? why, that he would 
not buy the book. Why did he 
not buy the book? Because it had 
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been so successfully ridiculed. How 
came it to be so successfully ridicu- 
lcd? Perhaps you can guess My 
Lord Mountnorris had like to have 
reposed too much confidence in the 
name of the author. But having 
looked at the book which gave an 
account of it, and then having com- 
pared them with one another, that 
is, he compared the book of sir 
John Carr with the manner in which 
it had been turned into ridicule, he 
said to himself—* This work of 
my friend sir John Carr will not 
do for me—I will not buy it.” 
This is putting things to the test— 
this is exactly the use of criticism, 
which is preventing those who have 
not seen, from buying bad books, 
This is a proof that in the judgment 
of my Lord Mountnorris, a man of 
erudition, a friend to the author 
too, and partial to his subject— 
thinks the book, after an attentive 
perusal of it, not worth buying. 
My Lord Mountnorris did not con- 
tent himself with reading this criti- 
cism, but he read the book itself, 
and after perusing both, he found the 
book of sir John Carr so ridiculous 
a work, that he weuld not buy it, 
for he did not choose to be laughed 
at by those who might see it inhis hi- 
brary.—I do not complain of those 
who purchase books without having 
read them, or hearing. something of 
their character from men of judg- 
ment ; but those who, like my Lord 
Mountnorris, take the precaution to 
peruse a book before they buy it, 
are, I think, a great deal more pru- 
dent. My Lord Mountnorris has 
&hewn us the use of criticism ; and I 
think he has shewn us the justness 
of the criticism-here complained of. 
— Gentlemen, I think this case a 
great deal too clear to require any 
further observations. I confess I 
had brought my mind up to say- 
dg a good deal on the subject of 


sir John Carr’s literary labours. 
I had been almost tempted to do 
so ; but I think it has become un- 
necessary after the evidence you have 
heard. I might have compared the 
works of sir John Carr with authors 
of antiquity whose works have , been, 
treated with ridicule. There was 
Socrates, and Aristophanes criticis- 
ed him ; but his doctrines were not 
the less published on that account. 
Why ? Because the ridicule did not 
affect his fame. It is because works 
are ridiculous, that ridicule affects 
them. Whoever sends into the 
world a book, gives to the publick 
a right of dealing with the contents 
of that book, as the contents de- 
serve. Ifthe book be a work of 
genuine merit, xo attack upon it,hows 
ever violent, or however ingenious, 
avill do it any permanent injury. Ti, 
on the other hand, it be a work 
which has for its support, nothing 
but knighthood ; a large margin 5 
hot-press ; gilt leaves; morocco 
and binding, it really can never 
stand the test of criticism, aud the 
sooner it is sent into the shades the 
better. The publick are indebted 
to the critick who so disposes of it ; 
for the publick have an interest in 
the discouragement of bad books, 
almost as much as in the encourage- 
ment of good ones. It has another 
good effect. Itshews those who have 
not otherwise means of discovering 


the true character of a book, hv to 


save their money. Such is the ef. 
fect of genuine criticism, anda ve, 
ry valuable thing it is to the pub- 
lick. I have my learned friend’s 
concession, that fair and manly 
criticism, even if you do not agree 
in opinion with the critick, is not 
to be complained of. I think my 
Lord Mountnorris has proved this 
to be of that character. Gentle- 
men, I will detain you no longer ; 
I am quite satisfied that you wil] 
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be of opinion, that this book, al- 
though severe, was published in the 
spirit of fair criticism, and, of course 


that your verdict will be for the de-. 


fendants. : 
Lord Ellenborough.—Gentlemen of 
the jury; this is an action brought 
by sir John Carr against these two 
defendants, booksellers,of the names 
of Hood and Sharpe, for having 
published; what he contends to be 
a work intending to turn him into 
ridicule ; and he alledges in his de- 
claration, that he has suffered spe- 
cial damages on account of this 
book ; that he, being about to sell 
another work to sir Richard Phillips, 
that bookseller declined to purchase 
that work; on which account he 
could not sell it, whereby he lost 
the considerable advantage which 
has been stated to you.—Now gen- 
tlemen, before we advance to the 
work itscif, let us look at the princi- 
ple of this species of action. Every 
person who writes, any book, and 
publishes it, of whatever description 
it may be, commits it to the publick; 
any person may comment tpon it, 
Upon its principle, upon its tendency, 
oy upon its style—may answer, and 
expose to ridicule its character, if it 
be ridiculous—and may do the same 
thing with the author, as far as he 
38 embodied in the work. Now this 
publication of the travels of sir John 
Carr, makes “a description of the 
placé where he is,’”’ a principal part 
ef the work, He is taking his de- 
parture from Dublin ; and he speaks 
of himself in a manner that connects 
himself with the work. The book 
published by the defendants takes no- 
tice of this part of the plaintiff’s 
work, and it is exhibited in the print, 
and it refers to parts of sir John 
Carr’s book, wherein expressions are 
used similar to those used in the pres- 
ent publication. It is contended 
that this werk of the defendants 
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should no’ be suffered, because it 
ridicules, immoderately, the works 
of the plaintiff. Why, gentlemen, 
if the thing itself be ridiculous—if 
the principlé of it be ‘bad—or, 
though ‘the principle be unobjec- 
tionuble, if the work- itself be ill 
digested—bad composition—writ ter 
with bad taste, or otherwise defec- 
tive, so as to deserve the charac- 
ter ofa “ bad book,’’—it 1s doing 
great service to the publick to write 
it down ; such works cannot be too 
soon exposed-—-the cconer they dis- 
appear the better. I speak this 
without prejudice to the work olf sir 
John Carr, for I have not read a 
word of it. It may be, for aught I 
know, excellent. It would be un- 
fair in me to censure what I have 
not read, like the sheriff—God for- 
bidI shoulddo so ; the booksof this 


gentlemen may be very valuable 
works. But this I say :—whatever 


character his. works merit, others 
have a right to pass their judgement 
upon ihem, and to censufe them, if 
they be censurable, and to turn 
them into ridicule, if they be ridic- 
ulous. Ifthere were no such right, 
we should have no security for the 
exposition of errour ; bad systems of 
philosophy would not be written 
down, as that of Des Cartes was by 
Newton ; and bad system of gov- 
ernment would not be written down, 
as that of sir Robert Filmer’s was 
by Locke. After Mr. Locke had 
published his work upon government, 
against that of sir Robert Filmer, I 
dare say this sheriff, sir Richard 
Phillips, would not have given a 
shilling for the book of sir Robert’ 
Filmer, if it were a publication of 
the present time. What then ? Could 
any body maintain an action against | 
Mr. Locke for his publication, for 
writing down the fame of sir Robert 
Filmer? Certainly not. Mr. Locke 
did great service to the publick by 
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writing down that w¢rk ; and, indeed, 
any person does a service to the pub- 
lick, who writes down any vapid or 
useless publication, such as never 
euzht to have appeared. It prevents 
the dissemination of bad taste, by the 
perusal of trash ; and prevents peo- 
ple from wasting both their time and 
money. I say this, however, as ap- 
plicable tor fuir and+candid criticism, 
which every person has a right to 
publish, although the author may 
suffer a loss from it. It is a loss, in- 
deed, to the author; but is what we 
in the lawcall Damnum absque injuria ; 
a loss which the law does not consider 
as an injury, because it is a loss which 
he ourht ta sustain. It is, in short, 
the loss of fume and profits 3 to whtch 
he was never entitled ; and the person 
who occasions that loss, by fair crit- 
icism, is not guilty of that species of 
conduct which subjects him to an ac- 
tion, in a court of justice.. Why then, 
let us suppose that the plaintiff in 
this action has. lost’ the benefit. of 
selling his Scotch Tour, now in man- 
uscript, tosir Richard Phillips ; if he 
has lost it, by fair criticism upon his 
former works, which criticisms have 
rendered his writings ridiculous, he 
must abide by such loss, it being his 
fate to sustain it by fair criticism. 
This | take to be law. Jf it were 
otherwise, I do not know where we are 
to slop. No man will be at hberty to 
expose the works of another, howev- 
er ridiculous. I think we ought to 
resist a complaint, against fair and 
liberal criticism, at the threshold; I 
think it is our policy, in every view 
of the thing. I do not know. any 
thing that more threatens the liberty 
of the press, in the times in which 
we live, than giving too much encour- 
agement to this species of action. 
But do net let me be misunder- 
stood ; for I do not mean to say, 
that if there was any thing in the 
book, published by the defendants, 
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of a libellous tendency, wholly for- 
eign to the work, or uncoaneeted 
with the author of it, as embodied 
in the work ; if there was any thing 
in it, teading to render him ridicu- 
lous, unconnected with the work, 
the action is maintainable. Neither 
you nor I have appeared before the 
world in the character of an authors 
at least I hawe not; but, if 1 had, 
I should not think myself entitled 
to maintain an action against any 
body else, who ridiculed my work, 
and proved it to be ridiculous. ~ Ui any 
person chooses to exhibit a pictures 
which was itself ridiculous, another 
cannot be hable to an action, for 
pointing out wherein it is ridiculous. 
If another chooses in his work to 
draw a picture ef himself, to place 
himself in a given situation, another 
person has a right to finish that 
picture by exposing it to ridicule, 
if at be ridiculous 3 and. by criticising 
upon the words which the author 
has made use of- If, therefore, 
vou think this is. a criticism of the 
work of this author, and. of the 
author himself, as far as he is 
connected with the work only; 
and not. written by way of cal- 
umny upon him as an individu. 
al; I. am of ‘opinion that this ac- 
tion is not maintainable. But if 
you are Of opinion, that this. work 
is written against this author, as 2 
man, and unconnected with his 
work, then, my opinion is, that the 
action 13 maintainable. We donot 
find, that there is any charge here 
on account of the work, being’ an- 
xonymous, In a word, if you ave 
satished, that this criticism: is level. 
led at the plaintiff’s work, ‘ and at 
the plaintiff himself, only as he is 
connected with, and embodied in, 
the work, I am of opinion that he 
must take the consequences of it : 
and indeed it does not appear to 
have done any material injurv 
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as appears ffom the opinion of my 
lord Mountnorris, who considered 
the criticism so extremely clever, 
that after having read it, and the 
work to which it referred, chapter 
by chapter, he says, “I should have 
bought the one, but for the other ;” 
which is equivalent to his having 
said, that he thought the volume, to 
which the criticism referred, not 
worth buying ; and, if you think so, 
gentlemen, you will find a verdict 
for the defendants. 

One of the Jury.—Is there any 
thing in the defendant’s book of a hi- 
bellous tendercy, by way of person- 
al attack on the character of the 
plaintiff, unconnected with his publi- 
cations ? , 

Lord Ellenborough.—Somethin g 
has been referred to of that kind ; 
but nothing has been laid before us 
in proof of it. The plaintiff ap- 
pears to be placed ina ridiculous 
Situation, in a group of figures. He 
might have been so described by 
words. Ifany thing had been said 
of this plaintiff reflecting on his char- 
acter, unconnected with this book, 
I should have told that, in my opin- 
ton, it would have been a libel ; but 
we have no proof of that. 

One of the Jury.—lf it be conten- 
ded, that there is any personal re- 
flection upon the plaintiff, in this 
book unconnected with his writings, 
we must go through the contents of 
It. 

Lord Ellenborough.—-We have no 
proof that there is. 
- The jury without a minute’s con- 
sultation, returned a— Verdict for the 
Defendants... 

Lord Ellenborough.—I1 hope no- 
body will understand, from the re- 
sult of this trial, that there is the 
least countenance given to slander 
nor to ridicule any author, any more 
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than any other individual, unless such 
ridicule be connected with his works, 
and the author is embodied with 
his work ; for courts of justice are 
as tender of the moral characters of 
all men, whether they be authors or 
not, as they are firm in maintenance of 
the right of every individual, to give 
a free opinion, on every publication of 
@ literary work.- 


— 


Mrs. Cappe is preparing for the 
press a complete history of the 
Life of Christ, as related by the 
four Evangelists ; interweaving in. 
to One continued narrative their sev. 
eral accounts of the miracles per- 
formed iu. ptoof of his mission, of 
his prophetick warnings, awful ad- 
monitions, moral precepts, and va- 
rious controversies with the Jewish 
rulers, terminating in his crucifixion, 
resurrection, and final remuneration. 
She has endeavoured to ascertain as 
nearly as possible the order of time 
in which these several discourses, 
and the extraordinary events which 
gave rise'to them, took place, in 
the hope of exciting an increas- 
ing interest in the perusal of the 
sacred records; by exhibiting a 
more comprehensive view of the 
whole ministry of Christ, and 
thereby throwing additional light 
on aany exceedingly important and 
beautiful passages. The whole 
is illustrated: by a series of notes ex- 
planatory of eastern phraseolgy, of 
aucient customs, manners, opinions, 
and prejudices ; formerly transcribed 
by the editor from the shoit-hand 
papers of her late husband, the Rev. 
Newcome Cappe. The work is di- 
vided into sections, and at the close 
of each section such: practical reflec- 
tions deduced as naturally arise out. 
of the subject. 


